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NOTES OF THE WEEK. 





Tl’ is putting the case very mildly when we say that Great 

Britain’s ultimatum to Nicaragua has left a bad taste in the 
mouths of Americans generally. The demand of £15,000 com- 
pensation or smart money for the expulsion of ex-Consul Hatch, 
to be paid within seven weeks, is a mere preliminary. On this 


Great Britain admits of no discussion or negotiation. But besides 
this, the alleged injuries to Mr. Hatch and others, who are charged 
with inciting the Mosquito Indians to insurrection, are to be sub- 
mitted to a tribunal of arbitration. 


This is to consist of one mem- 
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ber directly representing each government, and a third chosen by 
agreement, but this third is to be ‘‘ not a citizen of any American 


republic.’’ That is to say, the third is to be chosen from that 


| complaisant body of European diplomats who always rule against 


the Americans concerned, when asked to arbitrate in such quar- 
rels. It would haye been still franker if the ultimatum had spe- 
cified that the third member shall be a Belgian, 7. ¢.a brevet 
<nglishman. The skill with which she secured the selection of a 
Belgian for the third member of the Halifax tribunal, in spite of 
the provision of the Washington treaty that he should not be of 
that nationality, is not yet forgotten. 

It is not an encouraging sign as regards our own diplomacy 
that dispatches from Washington, which read as if inspired by 
Mr. Gresham or his subordinates, seek to break the force of these 
most offensive words. It is said that by ‘‘ American republics ’”’ 
is not meant the United States, but such countries as Mexico and 
Peru. There is no ground whatever for this interpretation of the 
term. No Englishman in a diplomatic paper or anywhere else 
ever used the phrase without including us. And however clearly 
Americans may see the difference between our country and our 
sister republics, it hardly exists for Englishmen of the ruling 
caste. This Mr. Gresham will see when he makes the attempt, if 
he have the courage to make it, to secure to Nicaragua the selec- 
tion of an American as the third arbitrator. 

The phrase, however, has its uses as letting in some light 
upon the British ideas of arbitration, which have been urged 
upon us for some twenty years past. As the citizens of our sis- 
ter republics are not fit to serve on such tribunals, who are to 
hold the balance of power in them? Manifestly some member of 
that professional guild of diplomats who conduct the foreign 
affairs of European countries. So it has been in every applica- 
tion of the principle thus far; so would it be to the end, and with 


| always the same result to us. 





AMONG the statistics published at the close of 1894, were 


| some which showed that it was the best year for train robberies 


in our history. ‘The figures already obtainable for 1895 show 
that it is going to distance its predecessor in this respect. In 
three months more trains have been ‘‘ held up’’ and plundered 
by armed desperadoes than used to be done in a year. Formerly 
these exploits were attempted only on railroads of the far West, 
where the trains ran long distances through solitary and un- 
guarded districts. But with the general advance of enterprise 
and of improvement the train robber has improved on this. He 
has managed to rob one train within a few miles of the national 
capital, and we may expect to hear next that he has plundered 
It is notable 
that in very few instances the officials in charge of the trains 
seem to be armed to meet such attempts, and in still fewer do 
they make any use of their weapons. The thieves gather en- 
couragement from the pusillanimity of conductors, engineers and 
brakemen, as the bank robbers did from the same line of conduct 
in cashiers and paying-tellers. But when, in a few marked cases, 
these bank officials died rather than betray their trust, there was 


an express between Washington and New York. 
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a notable diminution of robberies of that kind. Ruskin truly 
says that every kiad of business has its point of honor, at which 
a true man will die rather than betray his trust. This must be 
especially true of positions in which the post involves so great a 
trust as is placed in the employees of a railroad. 

In the present distribution of State and National authority, 
robbers of this kind enjoy an immunity which could not exist in 
a better organized government. Our States, which have the 
sole jurisdiction unless the mails are meddled with, are too poor 
to establish an efficient police for the protection of railroads. 
The Nation, which is rich enough to do so, has no power. So 
the thieves profit by a system which severs responsibility from 
financial ability. 

Ir will be well for Republicans to scan the returns of the 
voting in recent local elections, as these indicate that the flood- 
tide of hostility to the Democratic party is subsiding, and that 
there is danger of another reaction if the Republicans do not make 
good use of their opportunities. It is true that the Republicans 
have won some notable victories, as in St. Louis, Chicago and 
Winona. Yet in places as far apart as Columbus (Ohio), Cats- 
kill (N. Y.) and Bridgeport (Conn.) the Democrats have carried 
Republican strongholds, and that they are able to do this even on 
local issues shows that they are improving their position. The 
Democratic party was no more destroyed by the reaction of 1894 
than the Republican by that of 1892; and what 1896 will show, 
wise men decline to predict. The country is always going to 
have two parties at least, and the preponderance of either over the 
other is not likely to be very great for any long term of history. 

In some of the local elections of school boards the American 
Protective Association took an active part, and always to the 
disadvantage of the candidates it supported. This is a good sign, 
as showing that the American people is intolerant of intolerance, 
under whatever name it may shelter itself. It shows, also, how 
idle it is to ascribe to this feeble secret society the overthrow of 
1894, as has been done by some Republican politicians, who only 
knew how little they themselves contributed to the result. 


THERE are few topics in American history about which more 
misrepresentation has gathered than the Blue laws of Connecti- 
cut. The impudent forgery of Parson Peters, the Tory refugee, 
is still quoted as authentic history in some quarters, after having 
been shown up in its true character by the antiquarians of the 
State. But while the Connecticut legislation as to attendance on 
church and other matters was not a whit more severe than that of 
Maryland and Virginia, its Sunday laws always have been need- 
lessly severe and meddlesome. Instead of aiming simply at secur- 
ing the weekly observance of a day of rest from ordinary labor, 
they tried to make it a day of enforced religious observance, for- 
bidding any kind of travel which could not be defended as neces- 
sary, and the like. The enforcement of these provisions was 
vested in local justices of the peace, without the right of appeal 
to any higher court, or of trial by jury. A bill has passed the 
Legislature to complete the abolition of these paternal enactments, 
and to place the Sunday legislation of the State on a level with 
that of the sister States of the Union, which follow generally the 
English Sunday law, enacted in the reign of Charles I1., and 
recognize that Sunday is not a Church but a State institution. 


PHILADELPHIA has seen one Mayor retire from office with 
her congratulations for the past, and has inaugurated another 
with best hopes for the future. Mr. Stuart never has been found 
wanting to the public interest. Mr. Warwick is believed to be a 
man of the same sort. The retiring Mayor had some most un- 
pleasant duties to perform. His office was at no time a bed of 
roses, and the opening year was its worst. He retires from office 
under the law which forbids a Mayor to be his own successor, but 
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not to political obscurity. He naturally takes the position of 
Philadelphia’s candidate for higher honors. 

Mr. Warwick has given us a good omen of a successful 
Mayorality in bestowing neither honor nor office on any friend of 
the gentleman who is the evil genius of Pennsylvania Republi- 
canism. Philadelphia, in electing him, has cut its city govern- 
ment free from all relations with the Quay machine. It is not 
impossible that the example will be infectious, and that the Com- 
monwealth will cast off a bondage which is sanctioned by no 
public services and no ability to render them, in the gentleman 
who has imposed it upon the State. 

THE Bullitt bill, under which the city government of Phila- 
delphia is organized, may claim fairly to be justified by its results 
in the executive departments at least. So may the Brooks bill, 
by which the traffic in intoxicants is regulated in the city and 
throughout the Commonwealth. It has greatly reduced the num- 
ber of places in which intoxicants are sold, and has forced the 
recipients of licenses to be on their guard as to the observance of 
the law. With each returning spring every holder of a license 
has to run the gauntlet of public criticism before the License Court. 
The police records are alleged, if his place of business has been 
known to be associated with crime. Selling to drunken men, to 
minors and after legal hours, the maintenance of a dancing hall, 
the display of obscene pictures and the like, are valid reasons for 
refusing a renewal; and every year the worst are weeded out. 
That the law works better than prohibition would is shown by the 
fact that the police are powerless to put down illegal traffic on 
Sundays, when the licensed saloons are closed. It is on that day 
that we have more arrests for drunkenness than on any other, 
partly through the purchase of intoxicants at places of resort on 
the New Jersey side of the river. On the whole, the State has 
good reason to be satisfied with the policy embodied in the law, 
although it might be made more effective at some points, and the 
charge for a license should be higher than it is. 


AN interesting question is raised by the attempt of the city to 
levy a tax on the property of the Temple Baptist Church at Broad 
and Berks streets. This is what is now known as an “‘ institu- 
tional church,’’ its activities as a congregation being expanded 
into educational and social labors for the benefit of the people of the 
neighborhood. Ithas a flourishing Temple Coilege, among other 
things of the kind. It is, therefore, alleged that the law exempt- 
ing places of worship as such hardly applies to the whole plant, 
and a tax of over$3,000a year has been levied on it. It is notable 
that some churches of this denomination, in both the United States 
and Canada, are beginning to refuse the exemption from taxation 
which the laws offer them. They argue, very justly, that Baptists 
stand for the entire separation of the Church from the State, and 
that to accept an exemption from taxation is to accept aid from 
the State. The city has to raise a certain amount of money by 
taxes on real estate. If the Temple Church and its sisters be 
exempt, then the rate of taxation on other property must be 
higher to make up for this. In fact, every house and store in the 
city pays a part of the tax due from the property of the Baptist 
churches, and thus contribute involuntarily to the support of 
these churches. This support comes from men of other churches 
and of no church, and is in effect a tax for the support of these 
churches. 

The logic is unassailable, but there are limits to the separa- 
tion of Church and State, so long as the two forms of society are 
made up of the same human beings, and the Church needs the use 
of material prosperity. Common sense outruns logic in recognizing 
that the owners of the property are benefited more than they are 
burdened by the exemption of the churches. It is said that Dr. 
Bushnell once extracted a subscription from an unbeliever for a 
new church by asking him what real estate was worth in Sodom. 
So long as the Church stands for the charitable sacrifice of men’s 
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money to promote spiritual and moral culture, there is no more 
injustice in exempting it than in exempting any other charity 
from taxation. It is unfortunate that churches, which have de- 
generated into social clubs, for the enjoyment of fine music, pleas- 
ant intercourse and unoffending eloquence, cannot be set apart as 
a class by themselves and taxed as other clubs are. It is the pro- 


prietors of such clubs that should refuse exemption. 


Ir reads like a chapter of the history which led up to the war, 
when we are told thata large company of colored Americans have 
started for Liberia, to make their homes there. The enthusiasm 
for African colonization lingers on in but few hearts, but once was 
a social force in America. It was an outlet for the wild anti- 
slavery sentiment, in people who dared not pronounce for either 
immediate abolition or gradual emancipation. They were doing 
something toward dealing with a great evil, and they tried to per- 
suade themselves and others that it was the best thing. Others, 
more illogical, fancied that somehow the future of the negro would 
come through the wholesale deportation of the black race to their 
native continent—a feat whose impossibility they never realized. 
An old gentleman who kept a clothing store on Market Street used 
to say there were two kinds of people he wanted tosee sent home, 
‘the Jews to Jerusalem and the naygurs to Africa.’’ Some pro- 
slavery people gave their support to colonization in the hope of 
sending thither the free negroes whom they regarded as dangerous 
to the continuance of slavery. Facts have been against coloniza- 
tionschemes. ‘The emigrants to Liberia do not maintain the level 
of civilization they had attained while in contact with the white 
race. Liberia has disappointed all the plans that were formed for 
it asa center of civilizing and missionary effort. Most of the emi- 
grants were very badly selected for these higher purposes, being 
nothing better than plantation hands, who could neither read nor 
write. Even their physical condition deteriorates, through expos- 
ure to violent malarial fever and the lack of proper food. For de- 
cades past it has been hard to awaken any interest in the Republic, 
except when British or French aggression threatened its terri- 
tories, and our protectorate was needed to maintain the boundaries 
originally laid down. 

Senator Morgan, who has made our foreign relations his 
specialty, sees in emigration to Africa the negro’s chance of 
escape from the menial position in which emancipation and re- 
construction have left him, and thinks it will assume large pro- 
portions and should receive government support. The average 
negro in the South is not grumbling at not being converted into 
a master, or having to work for his living. Those who are above 
that average can take care of themselves better in America than 
in Liberia. They come northward or go westward to the newer 
States. Nor dothe Southern people seem especially anxious to 
be rid of them. When emigration agents from Arkansas began, 
some years ago, to canvass the negroes of the Carolinas, the 
planters threatened to lynch them. The black man’s labor is 
still the chief source of Southern wealth, and the white man 
knows it. 

SomE of the gold-monometallists are particularly fond of 
talking of the support given to their theory as ‘‘ conservative 
opinion ’’ on the money question. Nothing could well be more 
absurd for, since the bursting of the French volcano in 1789, there 
has been no more radical revolution in modern society than the 
rejection of silver from the place it has heid for millenniums. 
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one class of radical revolutionists feel for another. The sans 
culottes and the money-lenders are agreed that nothing shall be 
done for the relief of the producing classes. ‘T‘he latter wish to 
profit by the distress of the producer; the former to make the 
present order of things intolerable, and to force the State to assume 
the possession and control of all the instruments of production. 


BISMARCK is the central figure this week, not only in Ger- 
many, but wherever men of the German nationality are found. 
Of all living men, with the possible exception of Gladstone, he 
has made the most history, and that in a shape which is likely to 
continue. This, however, has been due rather to favoring circum- 
stances than to the statesmanlike insight into the real movement 
of affairs. As the unifier of Germany he reaped the harvest sown 
by a myriad hand during the previous century and a half. Lessig 
in literature, List in economic organization, Jahn in the gymnastic 
movement, Stein in statesmanship, the Grimms in historic scholar- 
ship, and a hundred others, made painful beginnings which led on 
to the reconstruction of Germany. But his-one feat achieved, the 
great Chancellor launched upon a series of political blunders, 
which he has had to admit. The greatest was the Au/turkampf, 
an irritating and inconsequent war upon the Roman Catholic 
Church, which showed his willingness to persecute effectively, if 
he had had the power. Equally bad were his blunders in intro- 
ducing free trade and monometallism into Germany. The former 
mistake he was found to retrieve; the latter falls to his successor 
in office. He would have committed neither if he had possessed 
the intellectual equipment which modern civilization demands of 
After all is said he was but a great diplomat, called 
to the direction of Prussian affairs at a crisis when both the ignc- 


statesmen. 


rance and the intelligence of a diplomat were useful to his country. 


THE NATIONAL UPRISING. 








Os every hand the signs are rapidly multiplying, showing that 

the American people are moving grandly forward, highly 
resolved to effect their own deliverance. The light is spreading 
in all directions. The change in public sentiment during the 
past few months has been marvelous. There is an imperative 
demand for facts, with which to confound the false prophets of a 
ruinous financial and industrial system, who have so long led the 
multitude astray and held them in helpless bondage while they 
have been plundered by the Shylocks of the Old World and their 
American allies. There is a cry for help going up from Wall 
Street. 
gaining ground so fast that stern measures must be taken at once 


It is suggestively declared that the ‘‘silver heresy’’ is 


to prevent an early return to Constitutional principles. The 
The field, 
The resources of the 


cowardly gold press can no longer conceal the truth. 
it is said, must be repossessed, at any cost. 
enemy are boundless, but the spirit of an awakened national 
patriotism cannot thus be quenched. The public conscience can- 
not thus be debauched. As the price of liberty is eternal 
vigilance, so the price of national redemption and safety is the 
repudiation of the tempter. Whatever disguises he may assume 
Let the 
friends of a true national policy take courage and renew the 


he will speedily be recognized and firmly rejected. 


| assault along the whole line. 


And there also has been none which threatens so great a train of | 


consequent disturbances of the existing economic order, the rights 
of property, and all those other interests which ‘‘ conservative 
opinion ’’ is supposed to uphold. It is quite natural, therefore, 
that the German Socialists have declared against bimetallism, on 
the ostensible ground that gold is better than gold f/us silver, and 


Heretofore, in all contests with the money power, the people 
have been fatally divided. The way to success-has been blocked 
by class clanishness, misunderstanding, misrepresentation, preju- 


dice, and short-sighted selfishness. The great army of wage- 


| earners has been at war with itself, the ready victim of the com- 


| served to hinder the cause of humanity and justice. 


mon foe. ‘The agriculturists have been sadly deceived. They 
have strangely stood in their own light. The race issue has 


Political 


that paper, 7. ¢. ‘‘time’’ or ‘‘labor notes,’’ is better than either. Bourbonism has kept a ‘‘solid South ’’ as a standing menace to 
But deeper than these reasons are the natural sympathies which | national reunion and prosperity, Sectional feeling has bafiled 
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the efforts of broad-minded patriots. Statesmanship has been 
dwarfed and the rights of the people have been mocked. To-day 
the men who toil, whether in shop or field, in counting room or 
on the rail, in mine or factory, the small property owner espe- 
cially, in town and country, the manufacturer and the merchant 
not in league with defiant and plundering trusts—all classes, in- 
deed, in all sections of the land—except professional money- 
lenders and their agents—painfully realize that they have been 
foully dealt with, that their interests have been sacrificed, that a 
continuance of the present downward tendency means for vast 
numbers absolute ruin and life-long poverty, and for all others 
irreparable loss. The average citizen may not be able to compre- 
hend all the intricacies and mysteries of finance and political 
economy, but he knows when he has had enough of the blighting, 
blistering process of contraction, which reduces his resources, 
saps his strength, paralyzes his energies, crushes his hopes, and 
brings him face to face with want and despair. He might bear it 
all with fortitude, but thoughts of his family and those dependent 
upon him render him impatient of the hateful sophistries which 
have so long made the promise to the ear to break it to the hope. 
He is aroused at last, and no power known amongst men can 
again put him down. 

The spirit of true Americanism is sweeping over the country 
like a mighty wave, growing higher and stronger every hour. 
One of the most inspiring things to be noted is the patriotic out- 
burst in the South. Leading journals in that section are battling 
for national principles and honor as they have never done before. 
Their hot denunciation of what they justly term the Toryism of 
to-day, and their demand for a new declaration of American inde- 
pendence, is sublime. Such work on the part of the recognized 
leaders of an impulsive and brave people will do more to cement 
the Union than all the efforts of partisan statesmen during the 
past thirty years. On the supreme issue of the hour the South 
is to-day teaching a most impressive lesson of intelligent loyalty 
to the men of New England and the Middle States, who are still 
chained to the chariot wheels of the British money kings. There 
is a coming union of hearts, heads, hands and ballots that will 
usher in a new era of national prosperity and greatness. Old 
party lines everywhere are snapping like rotten cords. Truck- 
ling, unprincipled politicians are being thrust aside. Would-be 
leaders, without the courage of honest conviction, are being sent 
to the rear. It isa day of judgment, especially for Presidential 
aspirants who do not own themselves and are afraid to speak the 
truth ; who say one thing to-day, in one section, and something 
else to-morrow, in another section. The people are leading them- 
selves, and in due time they will place the standard of American- 
ism in able and trustworthy hands. The next Chief Magistrate 
of the Union, as well as the men who will co-operate with him in 
carrying out the popular will in the conduct of the national gov- 
ernment in all its branches, will come up from among the 
people, as in every other crisis in the nation’s history. The 
great uprising of 1896 will eclipse that of 1861. This is the hope- 
ful and inspiring sign of the times, written in letters of living light 
across the national firmament. 


EGYPT AS AN OB/JECT-LESSON. 








N two senses Egypt is an object-lesson at the present time. 
The first is in that she casts a light upon England’s Nicara- 
guan policy, by which Americans may see some things that might 
otherwise escape their attention. As a commercial country she 
has the most direct interest in the control of the great waterways 
of the world, natural and artificial. The Suez Canal was the 
work of French capital and French enterprise almost exclusively. 
From its inception the attitude of English opinion was hostile to 
it. It was so because it was a French undertaking, and likely to 
redound to the glory and the prosperity of France if it should 
succeed. An equally good reason was that it would destroy 
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English monopoly of the trade with the East, by making it cheaper 
for the countries lying along the Mediterranean to buy East 
Indian, Chinese and Japanese products directly from those 
countries, than to go to the London wharves for them. Also by 
shortening the route to the East the charges for the use of British 
ships would be reduced when they were used at all, and the im- 
portance of Cape Colony in the commerce of the world would be 
vastly diminished. 

Foreseeing all these results, England talked down the canal 
all through the period of its construction. Her newspapers said 
that the work could not be done, or it would speedily silt up after 
being excavated. But when De Lesseps actually succeeded, then 
England at once acquired a deep interest in the internal affairs of 
Egypt, which was cultivated with diplomatic skill and assiduity 
until she had the whole country in her hands. She acquired by 
a sudden and secret bargain a controlling interest in the canal 
itself, and her troops held the whole country through which it 
passes. 

It is not any resistance on the part of the Egyptians which 
made this exploit wonderful. They were speedily hustled out of 
the way, and their one popular and able leader was sent to eat his 
heart out in Ceylon. It was the diplomatic skill with which 
France was disposed of that constitutes the brilliancy of the feat. 
France had far more right to interfere than England had. Every 
disturbance in Egypt imperiled the results of a great national 
undertaking of the French people. The French are a Mediter- 
ranean power, with ambition to annex the whole northern coast 
of Africa. They are naturally jealous of England’s influence in 
that quarter, and have been checkmating her at Constantinople 
for a century past. Yet France makes a single misstep in diplo- 
macy, and at once she counts for nothing more than a pawn in 
the game. England embraces the first excuse for an armed inter- 
vention, and Egypt is at her feet. 

At first all this was accompanied with assurances that only a 
temporary occupation was meant, until the finances of the country 
could be put on a satisfactory footing, and order restored. But 
France never has induced any English government to fix a date 
for evacuation, and when any Englishman drops even a hint of 
such a thing, he is taken up by the newspapers of all parties, and 
is asked if he knows what he is talking about. When the general 
question is discussed at all, the goal of British rule in Egypt is 
stated in such terms as requires its perpetuity. The country must 
first be brought to a state of financial efficiency and political 
order, such as England herself never enjoyed. It must be made 
a political copy of the Kingdom of Heaven, before the English 
can think of giving up their ‘‘ providential task.’’ In fine, the 
date of evacuation is to be ‘‘ the last day in the afternoon.’’ 

For Egypt read Nicaragua, and for France the United States, 
and no mistake will be made in interpreting the meaning of the 
course taken by England in Central America. She has much the 
same interest in a canal from the Gulf of Mexico to the Pacific as 
in one from the Mediterranean to the Indian Ocean. Canada and 
Australia are directly affected by it. It is true that the Monroe 
doctrine stands in the way of such a policy of conquest and 
aggression as was adopted in Egypt; but to balance the Monroe 
doctrine she claims the perpetuity of the Bulwer-Clayton treaty, 
by which we conceded her equal rights in the control of any canal 
to connect the two oceans. She has learned that American Secre- 
taries of State can be bullied and wheedled, and that, in point of 
fact, our extemporized diplomats are no sort of match for her pro- 
fessionals. She has opened the game in Nicaragua, and the 
diplomatic world is looking on with amusement to see if we are to 
succeed where France made so bad a failure. 

The other sense in which it is an object-lesson concerns Eng- 
land herself. Her general position is that of a creditor country, 
who must benefit largely and steadily by the appreciation of the 
metal in which the interest and principal of outstanding debts are 
to be paid. ‘The faster the yardstick lengthens, the better for her 
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money-lenders,—for herself as the great money-lending country. 
So the Liberal party, which stands for the money-lenders, is 
antagonizing the demands of her producing classes for the re- 
monetization of silver. 

In Egypt, however, England has undertaken the coilection of 
the revenue out of which the interest due to the European holders 
of Egyptian bonds is to be paid. For this reason she has stimu- 
lated the growth and export of cotton, not altogether to the bene- 
fit of our own cotton growers. But with cotton selling at 4 cents 
a pound, it is simply impossible for the English officials to collect 
taxes enough to keep the country in good order and to pay this 
interest. As much cotton is grown as ever, and as much is 
exported. The world’s supply of cotton is not in such excess of 
the demand as to require any notable fall in the price. The value 
of cotton, in fact, has kept up very well, although its price has 
fallen immensely, and is likely to go on falling. This simply is 
because the price is measured in a substance whose value is 
rapidly rising. 

Thus, while England the money-lender is profiting by the 
change in the value of gold, England the collector of interest on 
the debt of Egypt is having quite another experience. It is very 
much in Egypt as in India, with the difference that the Indian 
debt is due to English lenders, while that of Egypt is due to 
Frenchmen and all sorts of Europeans, who are sharply critical of 
any failure to meet their demands. In fact, it was on pretense 
that the occupation of Egypt was necessary to secure their 
interests that England seized the country. But if she cannot do 
so, then she has lost her excuse for staying. Thus England gets 
another lesson in bimetallism. 


HOW FALLING PRICES HURT. 


HE advocates of the British gold standard profess much 
solicitude for the effect upon farmers and workingmen of 
any successful attempt to remonetize silver. Thus the Philadel- 
phia Record, in a recent issue, undertakes to show that if after 
remonetization ‘‘ farmers should get more for their wheat and 
cotton, they would also have to pay more for their dry goods, 
groceries, farm implements and furniture.’’ If, also, working- 
men should obtain high wages, the higher prices of the neces- 
saries of life would completely offset the apparent gain in earnings. 
This kind of reasoning, plausible, and to unthinking people fore- 
ible, may possibly have some influence upon the minds of those 
to whom it is addressed. The Record, however, carefully avoids 
reference to some of the most important considerations attaching 
to the subject. 

As gold advances under the system of gold-monometallism 
prices of commodities must decline, and there can be no real 
prosperity for any country in which prices go steadily downward. 
Such declination is an evil of itself, without regard for its effect 
in exterminating values. While it is in operation men will not 
buy beyond their immediate necessities; despondency and fear 
take the place of hopefulness and courage; capitalists refrain 
from investing in new productive enterprises and in the expan- 
sion of industries already in operation. To put money into new 
undertakings is to insure loss through depreciation ; but to invest 
in securities, is to make sure of gain through appreciation; and 
so men who have money refuse to place it where it would produce 
new wealth. Few greater misfortunes can befall workman or 
farmer than that such a policy as this should find general favor. 

In nearly every part of this country taxes are increasing ; 
first, because extravagance rather than economy is the rule of 
the governments ; second, because the assessed and actual value 
of most taxable property shrinks as gold goes up. Public and 
private and corporate indebtedness also is enlarging—all of it 
debt which must be paid by the men who produce the wealth of 
the country. As prices fall the debt would grow heavier, even 
if the number of dollars in which it is expressed did not increase; 
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but while values shrink, the debts in numbers of dollars also be- 
come greater, so that, in both directions, the weight of the burden 
grows. The ability of the farmer to buy dry goods at low rates 
does not compensate him for his inability to pay with two bushels 
of wheat the taxes and debt which could have been paid a few 
years ago with one bushel. Just how the farmer is affected by 
the operation of this destructive force may be indicated by two 
facts: Between 1870 and 1890 the value of farm land in the rich 
agricultural State of Pennsylvania shrank to the extent of $121,- 
000,000. In the decade 1880-90 the number of men farming 
their own land in Pennsylvania decreased by more than 11,000, 
while the number of tenant-farmers increased by more than 9,000. 
The land, under the British gold system, is passing from the hands 
of the plain people. 

The farmers of this country comprise about 4o per cent. of 
the population. Upon their prosperity, upon their ability to buy 
liberally, depends the prosperity of the nation. The only great 
market to which our manufactured product has unrestricted ac- 
cess is the domestic market, and nearly half of the buyers are 
farmers. It has been the best market in all the earth, because 
hitherto American farmers had more money to buy with than the 
farmers of any other nation. When wheat which should bring 
$1.25 a bushel sells on the farm for 40 cents, and cotton worth 
13 cents a pound brings less than 5 cents, it is impossible for the 
farmers to take freely the products of American mills. When 
manufacturers cannot sell their goods, or must sell them far below 
a normal price, then the wages of some workmen niust go down 
and other workmen must stand idly about unable to find a chance 
to sell their labor. Add to these depressing influences, as now 
we have it added, a reduction of tariff duties which gives to 
foreign manufacturers a freer opportunity to force their wares 
into our ports, and we have a combination of policies which, in 
their hurtful influence on laborer, farmer, merchant and rail- 
road company, could hardly be surpassed by any exercise of the 
most malign ingenuity. 

The consequences of the adoption here of British theories 
respecting the tariff and the currency have produced results 
which would seem to require no reinforcement from argument 
to make their destructiveness impressive; but as a large part of 
the American press is still engaged in an attempt to induce the 
people to misinterpret the severe lesson thus taught, it may be 
necessary to reiterate the facts so that the dullest mind may grasp 
them. 


WHAT THE GOLD STANDARD MEANS. 


HE gold standard forces gold exports,—currency and credit 

contraction and then general bankruptcy. 

There are certain facts indispensably necessary to be estab- 
lished before the gold standard can truly be said to exist in any 
country. 

The first of these facts is that the monetary circulation shall 
be in that condition in which all prices and values are at the gold 
level ; in which gold isin actual use among all the people every- 
where in the country in all their daily transactions ; in which the 
merchants and manufacturers freely deposit gold in the banks and 
as freely draw it out; that is to say, the voluntary, spontaneous 
flow of gold into and out of the banks and among the people pre- 
cisely as the circulating paper notes do. This implies, of course, 
that the aggregate sum of gold actually in use in the daily trans- 
actions should be at least as great as the whole volume of the 
circulating paper notes ; and to an absolutely perfect state of the 
system it is desirable—at times it may even be necessary—that the 
aggregate sum of gold in use shall be distinctly in excess of the 





aggregate sum of the circulating notes. 
This is the relation of the gold and paper notes in circulation 
in the great commercial nations of Europe—France, Germany and 


Great Britain. 
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: ; 
Another indispensable condition to a perfect state of the gold | the government can appropriate to note issues no more than that 


system is the presence, at the financial metropolis, of a great cen- 
tral reserve fund or hoard, upon which must primarily fall all the 
unusual and extraordinary demands of the banks and the people 
for gold for export or for other uses. In France this great cen- 
tral reserve fund or hoard is found in the Bank of France in 
Paris ; in Germany, in the Imperial Bank in Berlin ; in Great 
Britain, in the Bank of England in London; in the United States, 
in the Federal Sub-Treasury at New York—at any rate, as to the 
latter, this is the theory. 

It is to be observed, as fundamental to the system, that the 
great central reserve fund shall be in such automatic relation with 
the banking, the industrial and the commercial interests that, in 
all ordinary contingencies, it will respond promptly and without 
friction to every legitimate demand. This is true of the great 
central reserves of Europe; it is not true of the Federal reserves at 
New York. 

No one for a single instant doubts the absolute stability of 
the great national reserves or hoards of Europe; and no one of 
those reserves or hoards receives or needs any support or help 
from State loans. The perfect confidence in the stability of those 
reserves, and their entire freedom from the need of any artificial 
support, are wholly due to the facts that they are in harmonious 
relations with all the business interests, and that the business in- 
terests rest solidly upon gold foundations; in other words, that 
the national hoards are supplemented by an ample supply of gold 
in actual circulation among the people. The central reserves, in 
theory and in fact, if their organization be right, are depleted and 
augmented wholly in response to the regular course of the national 
industry and commerce. This is undoubtedly true of the national 
reserves of Europe ; it is not true of the Federal reserves of New 
York. Whatever may be the cause of the depletion of the latter, 
it is certain that they are now augmented by a purely arbitrary 
system: that of State loans. 


Second. Gold and silver ‘‘ at a parity ’’ is a phrase in use in 
no other country than the United States, and indicates a monetary 
situation abnormal and extraordinary. It is a phrase descriptive 
of a condition in which different forms of metallic money, of 
different bullion values, are kept merely in touch with each other 
by artificial methods. It means that neither metal is the standard 
of the country. It is not even a form of bimetallism. It means 
a monetary condition with attendant evils not unlike those in 
which there is a suspension of specie payments, accompanied with 
continued operations for a resumption ; that is to say, falling prices 
and an uncertain and more or less disordered business situation. 

Third. The gold standard actually exists at this moment in 
Germany, Great Britain, Australia and Egypt, and practically in 
France. Nominally it exists in Portugal, Austria-Hungary, Nor- 
way, Sweden and Denmark—but nominally only. In all other 
States the monetary system is either bimetallic or wholly of 
silver. 

fourth. Wherever the gold system exists actually, and not 
merely in theory, the whole sum of the circulating paper notes is 
extremely limited. In France, for instance, the gold supply is 
certainly not less than $1,000,000,000. The circulating paper 
notes average roundly $720,000,000. But France is able to sup- 
port a larger volume of paper notes, relatively to the gold supply, 
than either Germany or Great Britain, because of the very limited 
use of the check system. The gold supply of Germany is about 
$750,000,000 ; the paper notes average about $375,000,000. The 
gold supply of Great Britain is about $520,000,000, and the aver- 
age volume of paper notes about $270,000,000. 

The reason of this limitation of the volume of paper notes 
relatively to the whole gold supply is not difficult to be explained. 
The power either of the banks or of the government to issue notes 
convertible into gold on demand depends on its power to com- 
mand the requisite gold with which to pay them, and of the whole 
sum of gold dispersed throughout the community, the banks and 


proportion that, in the regular course of their business, comes to 
them separable for that purpose. It is obvious that this is neces- 


| sarily but a small proportion of the whole supply. The rule is 
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inflexible if the convertibility is to be real and permanent, and not 
merely nominal ; and it explains why convertible currencies, even 
in the richest nations, are so small relatively to their whole gold 
capital. They are limited by laws that neither banks nor govern- 
ment can evade. And in whatever country any extensive dispro- 
portion exists between the gold supply and the circulating paper 
notes, it may be known that that country is out of relation to the 
convertible system, and that it cannot retain its share of the gold 
of the world till it re-establishes the proper proportion between its 
gold supply and the volume of its circulating paper notes. 

Fifth. The Director of the Mint estimates the gold supply of 
the United States at $626,000,000. Assuming this to be correct, 
and that it was dispersed throughout all the channels of the circu- 
lation of the country, the application of the laws that govern con- 
vertible currencies in other commercial countries—of France, for 
instance, as the most favorable—would restrict the volume of 
paper notes to less than $500,000,000. We estimate the gold sup- 
ply at $300,000,000, which would, upon the French basis, support 
less than $250,000,000 of paper notes. The actual paper notes of 
the country are $1,020,000,000. If it is said that we can support 
a convertible gold circulation of dollar for dollar, we must retire 
$400,000,000 of paper notes if the gold supply is $626,000,0c00— 
or $720,000,000 if the gold supply is $300,000,o0o—without sub- 
stitution of any kind. 

It is certain beyond any possibility of doubt that we cannot 
support, convertible into gold, the present volume of $1,020,000, 
000, which is exclusive of the gold certificates. The whole ques- 
tion of the gold standard then resolves itself into one as to the 
extent to which the American people will consent to destroy their 
existing paper currency and, in destroying it, destroy them- 
selves. The gold standard is attainable only on the condition 
that they are willing to go to the necessary extreme in that direc- 
tion—a direction which involves their prosperity, their wealth, 
their happiness, their civilization, and indeed their political insti- 
tutions. It involves a ruin of property and an extent of suffering 
to which it is impossible that any sane people will ever voluntarily 
submit. Should they submit, it will only be because there is a domi- 
nating influence which takes from them the powerany longer to con- 
trol their own destiny. With the double standard itis easily possible 
to maintain the present volume of circulating money, and to main- 
tain it without friction and without disaster, because of the larger 
volume under that standard and of the wider base which it mani- 
festly furnishes for, not merely the paper circulation, but for the 
gigantic credit system of the banks. Unless the United States 
soon re-establishes bimetallism the American people will discover 
that the gold standard means bankruptcy of at least 80 per cent. of 
the people, and great losses to the remaining 20 percent. through 
absolute inability of debtors to meet their obligations. 


WOMAN'S WAYS. 
ISS ELLA W. STEWART, of Columbus, Ohio, has been a 
a successful commercial traveler for the past five years. 
BK 
* 
The ex-Empress Eugenie is the only royal personage who has 
made a balloon ascent besides Queen Christina of Sweden. 
* ok 
x* 





Be guided in all things by the advice of your mother, and 
never commit any action of which you would feel ashamed in her 


presence P 
* ok 


The emblems of royalty of the Queen of Madagascar consist 
of four scarlet umbrellas, which are held over her Majesty when 
she sits in her palanquin of state. 
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Miss Dora Wells is owner and purser of the Puget Sound 


steamer Delta, which runs from Whatcom tothe San Juan Islands 
and Victoria, B.C. She makes contracts for freight, collects fares, 
and sometimes takes a hand in navigating the vessel. 


* 


The ladies of the English Kennel Club are striving to devise 
some plan to prevent their pets, on exhibition, from being fed by 
indulgent visitors. They are not afraid of so-called poisoned food, 
but too much food of the wrong kind is poison to most dogs. 

7K 

Sisters should look out for their brothers in countless little 

ways. 
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A sister can make home so pleasant and cheery that her | 
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man who can best light the way to that division of the material 


| comforts of life necessary to true contentment. 


What constitutes a gveat country ? 

A. Great natural resources controlled by an intelligent, con- 
tented but aspiring people. 

What makes an intelligent people CONTENTED ? 

A. The belief that each individual can enjoy the possession 
of all the material comforts of life to which he or she may be enti- 
tled for the part they play on life’s stage. 

What makes an intelligent people DISCONTENTED ? 


A. The belief that a ‘‘ pull’’ of some kind with the powers 
that be is needed to obtain a just return in the material comforts 


brother will prefer it of an evening to any other place. She may 
take pride in having her brother's escort when she goes about, 





and even if she does not particularly care to go somewhere when 
he proposes it for amusement she will oblige him if she is the lov- 
ing and unselfish sister I have in mind, and sacrifice her own in- 
clination to keep him company.—//arfer’s Young People. 
* OK 
* 

Mme. Albani lives with her husband and sister in a beautiful 
home in South Kensington, England, and is said to be a great 
favorite with the Queen. She occasionally has the honor of her 


Majesty’s presence at afternoon tea, and music is the order of | 


entertainment. The Queen’s taste in music is a subject which 
the hostess does not discuss, but the clos.ng song of the afternoon 
is generally ‘‘ The Blue Bells of Scotland.’’ Among Albani’s 
treasures is an autograph album of distinguished names of royalty 
and renowned artists in the musical world. One of the first is 
Patti’s, with an accompanying bar of music. 


Lady Randolph Churchill, it is said, is the only woman in 
the English peerage who can boast of having been tatooed. The 
operation was performed while traveling in India, and was 
suggested by noticing the process being done by a British soldier 
on a sailor. 
some designs. He suggested the symbol of eternity 
holding its tail in its mouth. Lady Churchill was pleased and de- 
cided on it, although her husband warmly protested. The result, 
according to hearsay, is a beautifully executed snake coiled round 
the arm above the wrist. Asa rule, a broad gold band covers it, 





| by reason of unwise legislation and ‘‘ boodleism ”’ 


She had the artist brought before her and asked for | 
a snake | 


of life for our physical or mental efforts, and the allied belief that 
certain inter- 


ests can be fostered at the expense of other interests. 


These inquiries and answers, in their application to our coun- 
try and our people, suggest other inquiries and answers, as below : 

Have we a great country ? 

A. Yes, so far as natural resources are concerned, a wonder- 
fully great country, capable of supporting in material comforts 
on the level of our best American average one-third of the world’s 
inhabitants. 

Are we a contented people ? 

A. Not at present. 

Why ? 

A. Because unwise legislation and ‘‘ boodleism ’’ have been 
permitted to obtain a foothold in our land, and because individual- 
ism has been discouraged, and where possible it has been dwarfed 
or destroyed entirely, so that the pet of the day or the hour might 
be worshiped to his fall. 

Can a government of the people, by the people, exist without 
leaders and ‘‘ bosses ’’ ? 

A. No. 

Then, if we follow our leaders faithfully, why are wea discon- 
tented people ? 
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but personal friends have seen it and heard the story of the tatooing. ; ; 
A. Because our leaders being human are susceptible to human 


weaknesses, which always prevent one man from being wise in all 
things at all times. 

The history of civilization proves that great human leaders 
invariably conie forward when a crisis requires them, and as in- 


THE BEST YOU CAN. 


LWAYS do the best you can, 
Good advice for any man ; 
Nothing worse than blank despair— 
Take up heart and shoulder care. 
Life hath work for every man, 
Strive and do the best you can. 


variably go down when that crisis is past. 

If these thoughts are correct and sound they will lead to 
others in the minds of our intelligent people, and the inquiries and 
answers herein suggested may help to clear the political atmos- 
phere in time to enable the people to discover and recognize at 
the right time the leader who is to SERVE them in the next crisis 
of our national affairs, which all can see is fast approaching from 
out of the near future as a direct result of the neglect of duty by 
our accepted leaders in the recent past. 

It is at once a useless and unworthy work for our people to 
curse the fate which has led to this crisis; the false leaders who 
have been followed so faithfully, and who still think they lead, 
have served a wise purpose in bringing us to the brink of destruc- 


With tough problems have you wrought? 

Have your efforts come to naught? 
Have you battled, and hath war 

Left you but defeat and scar? 
Something do! ’tis the best plan ; 

Up and do the best you can. 


What to others may seem small 
God may deem not so at all ; 
Earthly wealth, and pomp and power 
Have their weight in life’s gay hour. 
God’s just scales own no such weight ; 
He will open heaven’s gate 
To the soul of every man 
Who hath done the best he can. 
ANNIE E. HOWARD. 


tion as a nation. 

It was high time that each individual should know that he 
has a responsibility, to his neighbor as well as to himself. This 
lesson had to be brought home to us by experience, and to do this, 
unwise legislation and ‘‘ boodleism ’’ had to find a foothold in our 
midst. So, long live the memory of our Fifty-third Congress and 
our present Micawber administration ! Long live the memory of the 
Tammany regime and its kind in the North! Long live, also, the 
memory of our unfair elections in the South and wherever they 
may exist! And last but not least, long live the memory of those 
other Micawber leaders on the Republican side whose ‘‘ masterly 
in the present crisis furnishes correct measure- 


OPEN DOORS TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


SOME ADMIRABLE THOUGHTS. 
To THE Eprror OF THE AMERICAN. 

Dear Sir: Your admirable article on ‘‘ The Leadership That | 
Will Win ’’ suggests some thoughts which may be worth putting 
before your readers. 

What makes a gveat leader of men? 

Answer. The man who joins together most intelligently the | 
material things required to support the human race on any recog- 
nized level of human comfort (for instance, the savage level or 
the American level of to-day or any intermediate level), and the 
spiritual things required to support the soul of man, in such a 
way that each for himself can feel that life is worth living—the 


inactivity ’’ 
ments of their worth as leaders now / 

They will serve as examples of the kind of leaders to avoid, 
at this time. ‘‘ Men of brilliant talents and high ambitions who 
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have made sorry wrecks of once hopeful careers through taking 
counsel of selfish fears at the critical moment.”’ 

There being much more good than bad in this world, let each 
individual gird himself for the struggle for existence, which his 
past indifference to his whole duty as a citizen has helped to bring 
upon our country at this time. 

Let each contribute of that which he can spare, either in 
money or work, or both. All now fave to pay tribute to the 
wrongs permitted or created by our unwise legislators or ‘‘ bood- 
lers.’’ So let us now strive to correct these wrongs by beginning 
to correct the mistakes we have made ourselves. 

Let each reader find at least one other reader. 

Let the nickels and the dimes of the MILLIONS of producers 
be sent out to meet the dollars and the eagles of the hundreds who 
deal in money, and it will soon be seen that by the aggregation of 
these individual efforts of the plain people the best-laid schemes 
of our would-be masters will ‘‘ gang agley,’’ and as in the past so 
in the future the plain people of our land will restore and main- 
tain its honor 7x z/s money and in all else that is required of a 
law-abiding and honorable people. Yours truly, 

Joun H. LORIMER. 
Philadelphia, April 1, 1895. 


t 


INDEPENDENT BIMETALLIC ACTION. 
To THE Eprror oF THE AMERICAN. 

Dear Sir: Some twenty years ago General Garfield, then 
member of Congress, wrote a friend, asking his views on the 
question of bimetallism, citing the course of England, and in- 
quiring if it would be for the best interests of the United States 
to follow that country to a gold basis, or continue the use of both 
silver and gold as money. ‘The recipient of that inquiry was a 
lawyer of the first rank and a man of large general intelligence. 
He had never investigated the matter and, therefore, had no 
definite opinion. He submitted General Garfield’s letter to a 
number of his associates, including both business and professional 
men. Not one of them had sufficient knowledge to state the 
money history of the past or give a decided answer to the ques- 
tion. This incident indicates the lack of information in relation 
to bimetallism, and it is believed the great mass of the people 
were at that time equally ignorant on the subject. They had 
never investigated or discussed it. It is true that political econo- 
mists were familiar with the facts of history and the principles in- 
volved, and knew that to strike out one-half the money of the 
commercial world was to double the purchasing power of the 
other half; but the majority of the people had never investigated 
that branch of political economy. That class of capitalists in- 
terested in reducing the metal money of the world, of course, per- 
fectly understood that if they could demonetize silver they 
doubled the value of gold, and doubled the amount owing them 
from the debtor class. To succeed it was necessary to avoid pub- 
lic discussion ; and this they did. As the effect of monometallism 
began to tell on this country it caused investigation, and the people 
are rapidly becoming as well informed as the goldites. 

A large majority of the voters of the United States are now, 
doubtless, bimetallists; but many of this majority are not yet 
convinced that the United States can remonetize silver and sustain 
the position independently of the European nations. Upon the 
action of this class of citizens now depends the immediate results 
of the controversy. 

The worst results of independent action predicted by the 
monometallists and feared by doubting bimetallists are that 
Europe would refuse to loan us more money and also require 
payment in gold of our present indebtedness, or withdraw their 
capital. Suppose these prophecies should prove true, and the 
fears of doubting bimetallists be realized, would the result be an 
unmixed evil? One of the great difficulties of the present situa- 
tion is the immense drain upon the productive industries of the 
country to pay the millions of interest on our foreign debt. It 
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presses with more severity now than-in prosperous times, but at 
all times it is an unceasing process of exhaustion. It is not de- 
sirable to increase this exhausting stream of foreign interest. It 
would be better for the country to reduce it. 

European capital invested in this country is principally in 
United States, State, city and county bonds, railroads and brewer- 
There is no need that we should increase foreign indebted- 
ness under any of these heads. ‘The nation should levy sufficient 
duties and taxes to pay current expenses, interest and reduce the 
debt rather than increase it. There is no good reason for bor- 
rowing more. States, cities and counties, if required, can gen- 
erally raise sufficient revenues to pay as they expend, and this 
would tend to more judicious, economical and better administra- 
tion. The fact that so many railroads are not earning sufficient 
to pay current expenses and interest on cost, and have been com- 
pelled to go into the hands of receivers, is conclusive evidence 
that for the present we have all the railroads required. The 
people pay for all the beer consumed and for their money receive 
in return neither food, clothing, property or any other goods, 
while the English owners take the profits of the brewing. We 
can well get along without more breweries. 

‘* But,’’ says the doubting bimetallist, ‘‘ we should have to 
pay Europe in gold.’’ Well, that is exactly what we are now 
doing. We pay the foreign interest and principal in gold with 
everything we sell at gold prices. It could be no worse. It 
would, in fact, be better to this extent. The return to silver as 
money in the United States would add so much to the money 
base upon which the prices of the world rest and depend. The 
increase of metal money for ultimate redemption, whether by 
silver or gold, must reduce the demand for gold and thus depre- 
ciate its price in the markets of the world, or, in other words, 
advance the price of everything that gold buys. This is a con- 
clusion from which there is no escape. 

If the predictions of goldites should prove true and our 
return to the money of ‘history result in some withdrawal of 
foreign capital, the injury must be trifling compared with the 
present evils inflicted by the single gold standard. Behold the 
millions of idle men, and men without productive employment ! 
the foreclosure of mortgages upon houses and blocks in cities 
and villages! the foreclosure of tens of thousands of mortgages 
upon the small farms, particularly in the great valleys of the 
Mississippi and Missouri—foreclosed because it »would cost the 
owners at the present gold prices twice as much to pay them as it 
would when the debt was contracted—twice as much wheat, 
corn, oats, barley, swine, cattle or horses! ‘The small farmers are 
being rapidly reduced in numbers, and besides their individual 
distress, the country is thus suffering a permanent and perhaps 
irreparable injury ; as a country can be prosperous through the 
centuries only where the land is held in small farms, it is time 
to call a halt. 

Let us go back to the money of the people and make an ad- 
vancing wave in prices and of universal prosperity. Furnish the 
idle millions employment, and the productive industry will create 
a greater amount of capital than we could under any circum- 
stances borrow from abroad—capital upon which we shall never 
have to send either the interest or principal to foreign countries. 
Give the mechanic and laborer an opportunity to meet his obliga- 
tions, hold his home and accumulate more property. Enable the 
farmer, by returning to reasonable prices for his products, to pay 
his mortgages and other debts, and continue to own his moderate 
holdings, then every business in the nation will prosper. 


ies. 


For four centuries Europe has been enriched by the trade 
of the South American and Central American States. By 
their proximity to the United States, by the fact that their 
chief products are not in competition but complementary to 
ours, that the manufactures they require are exactly what we can 
best produce, by the logic of locality and circumstances their trade 
belongs to this nation. The only effort heretofore made towards 
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securing it was the reciprocity provision of the Tariff law. And 
as soon as that begun to produce good effects the late bat-eyed 
Congress destroyed it. Now we have only to remonetize silver, 
go back to the money of the Constitution—the money of the 
Spanish-speaking people of the Western Hemisphere—to have the 
trade of Central and South America fall into our lap. We 
should at once be in financial accord with them, while their present 
discord with the European gold-standard countries would continue. 
The traffic once secured and adjusted would be likely to remain. 
Our manufacturers and agriculturists would reap the rich re- 
wards. In this view of the case is it not better for the United 
States to act at once independently than to have the concurrent 
action of the European nations in a return to bimetallic money ? 
Though as soon as the people of Europe investigate and have an 
opportunity to act we expect the leading nations to readopt the 
double standard. W. S. MILLs. 
El Dorado Canyon, Nev., March 25, 1895. 


AT HOME AND ABROAD. 

LORIDA is not the only State in the Union to which unsuc- 
cessful British exile farmers entice young Britons on pretense 
of teaching them the science and art of agriculture. The West 

and the wilds of Canada are sprinkled with like resourceful ranch- 
men. Onesuchin Kansas takes learners at from 4 1ooto £200 down, 
charges them for board and lodging, and requires them to do the 
very things for which young men on neighboring ranches receive 
wages. Advertisements ofthis and like ranches are constantly seen 
in British papers, and the succession of victims is uninterrupted. 


+ 











Central America has a buried city, a Pompeii, near Santiago 
Atitlan, at the foot of the voleano Agua, which is now being 
excavated. Ata depth of fourteen to eighteen feet under the cov- 
erirg of volcanic ash, a large quantity of utensils, vases, weapons, 
and plates were found, the pottery being well fashioned and col- 
ored. Goblets and other articles of fine glass were also discov- 
ered, and on proceeding further with the explorations hats, 
swords, hammers, scissors and knives of flint appeared, along with 
stone idols. A warlike effigy in black basalt has a headdress not 
ufilike that of a Roman pretor. Near the statues, collars and 
jewels, with cut glass and a profusion of pearls and turquoises, 
were discovered. Human skeletons found among the ruins meas- 


ure considerably over six feet. 
hk &k 


me 

Charley Stebbins, a noted Leadville miner, writing about 
‘‘A Great Camp,’’ says: ‘‘ Leadville is the grandest mining 
camp on top of God’s green earth. It has produced the 
grandest men—men who are broad and generous and wish you 
well. The miner endures more dangers, undergoes more hard- 
ships, meets with more reverses than any other class of men. 
There is no limit to the game he plays. He may make a million 
to-day and lose it to-morrow, but if he has the right stuff in him 
he will bob up smiling, and go at it again with a stout heart and 
a gritty will. There is no such word as fail in his vocabulary. 
When I meet a man and he says he has made three fortunes and 
has played to the limit, I tell him no; there are as many fortunes 
in the ground as have ever been dug out, and there is no philos- 
ophy of the cycles*that prevents him from making another.”’ 


KK 
ths 


Imad Nawaz Yung, the Nawab of Bahadur, India, who, 


with his wife, is now in Chicago, thus expressed himself the other | 


day: ‘‘ The incentive to labor is not so great in India, because 
living is so cheap, even though wages are small. For instance, at 
the best hotel in India I get the finest meals, most spacious rooms, 
best service, no extras, no tips, for five rupees or $1 a day. I am 
a Mohammedan. ‘The classes in my region intermingle very little. 
Yes, in religious and philosophic thought India occupies a high 
place among the nations. But of what good is philosophy in 
bettering the condition of the poor? Philosophy furnishes the 
coolies nothing to eat. Indeed, there must be something besides 
philosophy to make people strong. I know that the English are 
supposedly fine rulers. Their system of administering justice is 
good ; their political system is bad. The Indian people do not 
travel much. ‘There are hindrances even to those educated ones 
inclined to travel. The English authorities advise—I shall not 
use a stronger term—the natives not to go out of India, and they 
specially admonish them against traveling in Russia or America.’’ 
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AS OTHERS SEE L/S. 


A VALUABLE JOURNAL. 
Montana Mining and Market Reporter. 

The Philadelphia AMERICAN is the name of a new silver advo- 
cate recently started by Wharton Barker, of the banking house of 
Barker & Co., Philadelphia. THE AMERICAN has only been run- 
ning three months, and has a circulation of over 10,000 paid-up 
subscriptions. It is not only a solid silver paper, but an interest- 
ing literary journal. 





A BOLD, OUTSPOKEN ADVOCATE. 
Kalamazoo Daily News. 

THE AMERICAN, a national journal edited and published by 
Wharton Barker, at Philadelphia, is a bold and outspoken advo- 
sate of bimetallism, reciprocity and protection to American labor 
and industries. 

The rights and intérests of the people at large, including 
their financial welfare, are made a special feature, and it will pay 
every business man, farmer, manufacturer and wage-earner to 
have this valuable paper a weekly visitor at his fireside. 

THE AMERICAN is all that its name indicates, as its purpose 
is to make an active and aggressive fight for a genuine American 
policy, in which the restoration of silver to its historic place as 
money and a true pftotective system, considerate alike of all sec- 
tions of the country, but unduly favoring no one section or class 
to the prejudice of any other, are the two main points. 

THE AMERICAN has already reached a circulation of 10,000 
and is recognized as of great value and ability. 

The News recommends the AMERICAN as just what is needed 
at the present time, an Eastern paper working in the interest of 
the common people. 


FOREIGN FACTS AND FANCIES. 


APANESE politeness translates into queer English. ‘‘ How 
J is your honorable wife?’’ one gentleman will ask. “I 
thank you, honorable sir, my dirty fool of a wife is well,’’ 
is the answer. 
7K 
The opening of the Baltic and North Sea Canal is set for the 
latter part of June with a great parade of warships and other 
ceremonies. From 4,000 to 8,000 men have been at work since 
1887 building the canal from Kiel, on the Baltic, to connect with 
the Elbe below Hamburg. 


* 


Members of the House of Commons have heretofore reserved 
their seats in the House by leaving their hats on them during 
prayer time. The Speaker has introduced an innovation by 
allowing a seat to be reserved by leaving on it a visiting card, 
‘‘provided that the member has attended prayers.’’ 

* 


There has been trouble over the inscription to be placed on 
the new German Parliament House. The original intention was 
to have it ‘‘ To the German People.’’ In order to bring in the 
Emperor, ‘‘ For Emperor and Empire’’ was proposed instead. 
The committee in charge has adopted as a compromise, ‘‘To 
the German Empire.’’ 


It is said in an article in Architecture and Building that the 
foundation of the new American College of Architecture, at 
Rome, marks a distinct advance, as no doubt it does. But the 
future architecture of America is not destined to be Latin. We 
have had our Latin period and have outgrown it. The mind of 
the people is Gothic, and when they have an American school, as 
they will finally, it will be animated by Gothic rather than by 
Latin ideals. 


Italy is threatened with a general revolt of the university 
students and the consequent closing of the universities. At 
Rome a meeting of students called together in the college quad- 
rangle to express sympathy with their fellow-students at Naples, 
was so disorderly that the police were called. The students then 
held a mass meeting in the Colosseum, which ended in a fight 
with the carabinieri. The faculty being unable to enforce 
discipline, the Minister of Public Instruction closed the University 
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of Rome for a year, as he had before that at Naples. The other 
universities are now in trouble, and even the advanced school for 
higher studies at Florence is affected. 





A definitive critical edition of Dante has been undertaken by 
the Societa Dantesca d'Italia, the first based on the collection of 
all accessible manuscripts. As nearly 600 manuscripts of the 
divine comedy are known to exist, the labor will be enormous. 
In its publication, the Gvornale Dantesco, the society assumes as 
settled certain questions: ‘‘The historical reality of Beatrice, 
now admitted almost generally; the date of the ‘ Vita Nuova,’ 
now determined to belong to the first years of the last decade of 
the thirteenth century; the supposition that some part of the 
‘Convito’ was written before Dante’s exile, now shown to be 
without foundation; the composition of the ‘De Monarchia,’ 
now generally held to be later than that of the other minor 
works.”’ 


A LAUGH IN CHURCH. 


X HE sat on a sliding cushion, 
The dear wee woman of four ; 
~ Her feet in their shiny slippers 
Hung dangling over the floor. 
She meant to be good ; she had promised ; 
And so, with her big brown eyes, 
She stared at the meeting house windows, 
And counted the crawling flies. 


She looked far up at the preacher, 
But she thought of the honey bees 
Droning away in the blossoms 
That whitened the cherry trees. 
She thought of the broken basket, 
Where curled in a dusky heap, 
Three sleek, round puppies, with fringy ears. 
Lay snuggled and fast asleep. 


Such soft, warm bodies to cuddle, 
Such queer little hearts to beat, 

Such swift, round tongues to kiss you, 
Such sprawling cushiony feet ! 

She could feel in her clasping fingers 
The touch of the satiny skin, 

And a cold wet nose exploring 
The dimples under her chin. 


Then a sudden ripple of laughter 
Ran over the parted lips, 
So quick that she could not catch it 
With her rosy finger tips. 
The people whispered : ‘‘ Bless the child !’’ 
As each one waked from a nap, 
But the dear wee woman hid her face 
For shame, in her mother’s lap. 


AMONG THI: PREACHERS. 





HE present number of Episcopal parishes and missions in this 
country is 4,879; clergymen, 4,323; communicants, 580,507, 
an increase of 17,429 over the previous year. In the Sunday 

schools there are 44,385 teachers and 400,566 scholars, while in 
parochial schools there are 619 teachers and 7,995 scholars. Dur- 
ing the year there were 60,317 baptisms and 42.385 confirmations. 


eS 


The prevalent idea that the oldest university is in Europe is 
incorrect. In the tenth and eleventh centuries the university at 
Fez, Africa, was almost the only seat of Arabic and Christian 
learning in the world. Before universities existed in Paris, Ox- 
ford, Cambridge, Padua or Bologna, students flocked to Fez from 
Andalusia, France, and even England, and Fez is to-day the 
principal Western seat of Mohammedan theology. 


- a 


I would have you invoke God often through the day, asking 
him to kindle a love for your vocation within you, and saying 
with St. Paul: ‘‘‘Lord, what wouldst Thou have me to do?’ 
Wouldst Thou have me serve Thee in the lowest ministries of Thy 
house? too happy if I may but serve Thee anyhow.’’ And when 
any special thing goes against you, ask : ‘‘ Wouldst Thou have me 
do it? Then, unworthy though I be, I will do it gladly.”’"— 
Francis de Sales 

* ok 

There are in Spain representatives of fourteen Protestant 
churches and Societies, and they report twenty foreign male and 
twenty-nine foreign female missionaries, forty-one Spanish pastors, 
thirty-seven evangelists, three thousand six hundred communi- 
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cants. The American Board and the Baptist Missionary Union 
are the only American societies at work. The others are from 
England, Scotland, Germany, Sweden and Holland.—Northwestern 
Christian Advocate (Methodist), Chicago. 

+2 
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Bishop Ryan, Roman Catholic Bishop of Buffalo, is among 
those Christian men who have already raised their voices in earnest 
protest against the proposal to open the saloons on Sunday. He 
deprecates the enactment of laws ‘‘ trenching on the holiness of 
the Lord’s Day by allowing saloons to be open, and the liquor 
traffic carried on during certain hours.’’ He calls upon all Cath- 
olics to observe faithfully the spirit of the decrees of the Plenary 
Council of Baltimore, and preserve the Sabbath and avoid the 
abuses of the liquor traffic.—New York Independent. 

The cause of the conservatism and hatred of progress among 
the Chinese is superstition. They object to developing their great 
resources of coal because the good-luck spirits, coming every 
spring from the south, would fall into the mines, and be lost. 
They object to railways because the digging would disturb the 
bones of their ancestors. No improvement can be suggested that 
would not in some way make trouble between them and the spirits 
of the departed. ‘There is a fine sentiment in the reverence for 
antiquities—but the civilized man tries to do something that will 
entitle him to the good will of his successors.—Chicago Jnterior. 

“Kk | 

Roman Catholics in London will have a cathedral of an 
architecture unique in that city. It will be a basilica, built on 
the model of Constantine’s original Church of Saint Peter at 
Rome, three hundred and fifty feet long by one hundred and 
seventy wide and one hundred high, and will hold ten thousand 
people. Attached to it is to be a monastery for thirty monks 
and forty-five lay brethren, to which the Benedictines, who for 
centuries served Westminster Abbey, are to be invited. The land 
was bought by Cardinal Manning nearly thirty years ago for 
£55,000 and is now worth £300,000. The building will cost 
£250,000, toward which one contributor has already give £20,000. 

** 


Migration between the Baptist and Unitarian churches is not 
a very common thing, but the Christian Register has heard of a 
case where a Baptist minister went over to the Unitarian body 
and became the pastor of the Unitarian Church in the town where 
he lived. After trying the experiment for two years he went back 
to the Baptist fold. It appears that he left the Baptists because 
that denomination was not free enough, and because he was not 
in harmony with it on theological points, and that he returned to 
it because he found Unitarianism too cold to suit him. The point 
which the Aeg/sfer emphasizes is that ‘‘ when he left the Baptist 


| Church, he was not excommunicated or disowned ; and, when he 
| became a Unitarian, he did not have to abjure former beliefs nor 


subscribe to formal standards. Now that he has withdrawn from 
Unitarianism and returned to the Baptist fold, he is not excom- 
municated by the Unitarians; nor has he been required to pass 
an examination before a council or to submit his opinions to any 
ecclesiastical synod or hierarchy. 


OUR LONDON LETTER. 


LonpDOoN, March 22, 1895. 


OLITICS area little dull just now in London, but possibly that 
" gives the best opportunity for a review of the situation. Both 
parties, Liberals and Tories, are playing at a game of ‘‘ Blindman’s- 
buff’’ with respect to the general election ; that is to say, both par- 
ties are professing to be willing to stand or fall by the verdict of 
the country, and yet neither, just at present, desires to put the 
matter to a test. It will give a little insight into English politics 
to analyze the matter more closely. 
The Liberals, as most of your readers are probably aware, 
came in at the last election with a fair working majority, and their 
trump card on that occasion was home rule. The more prescient 


of the followers of Mr. Gladstone, however, were not disposed to 
believe that home rule alone had sufficient strength to carry the 
bulk of the English electors, and so an elaborate bill of fare, since 
known to fame as the ‘‘Newcastle Programme,’’ was prepared, all 
the various ‘‘ Liberal interests’’ being appealed to by their most 
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alluring war-cries: ‘‘ Home Rule,’’ ‘‘ Disestablishment of the 
Scotch and Welsh Churches,’’ ‘‘ Mending and Ending the House 
of Lords,’’ ‘‘One Man, One Vote,’’ ‘‘ The Labor Question,’’ and 
the rest. 

It pulled 


the Liberals through the last election, and it enables them now to 


This programme has been eminently serviceable. 


retain office in spite of the most dilatory proceedings in the Com- 
mons and the rejection of their measures by the Lords, for the 
process of dragging one item of the programme after another 
through a somewhat jaded House is called ‘‘ filling up the cup.”’ 
And since the possession of office means not only rich berths and 
Parliamentary influence but a good deal more in the way of patron- 
age than outsiders generally suspect, the leading lights of the Lib- 
erals will be content to add to the contents of the cup for many a 
month to come. Moreover, according. to the indications of by- 
elections, their chance is not likely to occur again for some time. 

The Tories, on the other hand, are not yet ready for a general 
election. Most of them have taken their town houses for the 
London season, and the London season means a good deal to 
mater-familias and her daughters, while on the other hand a gen- 
eral election may prick many a full-blown bubble of social success. 
And, as a further argument, it is well known that the Tories 
always do better in the harvesting season, and so they are well 
content to put off the great field-day until well on towards the 
end of the year. 

Not one even of the minor parties desires a dissolution just 
at present. 
ciations of the government, are careful to inform themselves as to 
the number of government supporters in the House before they 
-ast their lot against them in a critical division. The anti-Par- 
nellites have nothing to gain by an election, and so, for various 
reasons, ‘‘things in position,’’ as Lowell phrased it, ‘‘ have a 
very sure grip.”’ 

Meanwhile all parties are hot-beds of intrigue. Sir William 
Harcourt, not long ago, so bitterly chagrined at losing the 
Premiership that he was seriously meditating resigning his posi- 
tion and retiring into private life, is really in great form at present. 


Even the Parnellites, who are loudest in their denun- 


His budget has been the most successful piece of statesmanship 
that the Liberals have been able to boast of for many a long day, 
and by virtue of his position as leader of the House of Commons, 
Sir William’s authority in the party is virtually that of Premier, 
with Lord Rosebery as the Minister of Foreign Affairs. 

The Liberal majority is so small that the nominal Premier 
cannot put his foot down, while some of his reputed followers, 
Mr. Labouchere for instance, are fond of making him the butt of 
particularly scathing attacks. 

Labouchere’s speech in which he described himself as 
‘‘Balaam’s ass’’ claiming the privilege of freedom of speech, was 
nowhere more keely relished than on the Liberal side of the 
House, and Lord Rosebery, helpless in the mocking splendor of 
the upper Chamber, finds himself set at naught in the party he is 
reputed to lead. 

The Premier has had a severe bout of influenza, and this and 
the vexations of office and a good deal of newspaper banter have 
produced considerable depression in his mind. He has been 
ordered away from London for thesake of his health, and as Lord 
Salisbury is likewise enjoying a holiday, there is outwardly a 
political armistice. 

Another distinguished personage has also flown to the sunny 
South—one whose influence in politics is considerably greater than 
that imputed in the popular idea of ‘‘a mere signet ring.’’ I 
mean the Queen. Not long before her departure she had inter- 
views of importance with Lord Rosebery and Lord Salisbury, and 
she is known to have secured promises that there would be no 
open hostilities until her return. 


Apropos of the Queen’s influence, it was her warm personal 


sittings, has been talked of. 
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softens the asperities of the Radical Touchstone’s political sallies. 
His witticisms are invariably given off with a round and somewhat 
grave utterance, and he himself always appears as though a little 
surprised that his candid reflections excite merriment. He knows 
the weak points of all his neighbors and his manner of the ‘‘ plain 
honest fellow ’’ admirably suits his sardonic cast of humor. 

The question of the Speakership is being pretty warmly de- 
bated, and this, like every other matter in England, is becoming 
Mr. Courtney was the first favorite ac- 
cording to popular report, but he was unsuitable as being what 
you in America call a ‘‘ Mugwump.”’ 


entirely a party question. 


Mr. Campbell Bannerman, 
the present head of the War Department, would make an admir- 
able Speaker, but he cannot well be spared either from his office 
or from the voting list. Mr. Gully has been put forward by the 
Labouchere section. Sir F. Lockwood, the humorous and learned 
barrister, who is noted for the caricatures of the members sitting 
opposite to him, with which he is accustomed to beguile the weary 
He is personally as popular as Mr. 
Courtney is unpopular, and nowhere does that count for more 
than in the House of Commons. 
claims of Sir Mathew White Ridley have been put forward, and 


as the Liberals are not strongly opposed to his candidature, you 


On the Conservative side, the 


may have heard by the time-this reaches you of that gentleman 
having been elected to the coveted chair, or perhaps in despair the 
the Liberals may agree to support Mr. Courtney. 

The candidature of Sir Mathew White Ridley brings into 
prominence a man who has always been noted asa man of ability, 
but who has contrived to maintain his reputation at but a small 
expenditure of energy. There are many men of that stamp in the 
House, men who are pointed out from year to year as being likely 
to become leading men some day, mén whose opinions are held in 
great respect, but whose record is so small that it is difficult to 
account for the place they occupy in the esteem of their colleagues. 
If such a man, however, be rich, aristocratic and, moreover, of 
fine appearance, he is bound to be considered an ‘‘available’’ man 
for the seldom-vacant Speakership. 

The present Speaker is a picturesque personage in the House 
of Commons, and Mr. Peel who has held the chair for so long 
seemed specially ordained to that position. His fine countenance, 
large, well-formed features, serious, almost solemn expression, his 
stately attitude, his deep grave utterance, and yet withal the sense 
of power and intellect in the man, all made a strong impression 
upon the most casual visitor to the House. 

The London County Council elections, just over, have turned 
on party lines. English politics are becoming ‘‘ Americanized °’; 
slowly, it is true, for everything is slower here than in the States, 
but no less surely. 

The great foreign question of the moment is Egypt. The 
Khedive, supported by French influence, is stiffening himself 
up, and as the French people themselves are beginning to 
agitate the question of the English occupation very seriously, 
Egypt is very likely indeed to lead to ‘‘ complications.’ 

Of one thing you may be certain, that in spite of all promises, 
and in spite of a good deal of ostensible preparations, neither 
Liberals nor Tories will consent to evacuation, unless under the 
pressure of imminent danger of war with England’s republican 


neighbor and rival. ZITRIK. 


TOPICS OF THE TIMES. 


OUNCE OF PREVENTION. 
Philadelphia Record. 

The pouring of unacclimated Spanish troops into Cuba, as 
Surgeon-General Wyman points out, involves possibilities of 
pestilence to which this country cannot be indifferent. With 
Spain’s internal disorders in Cuba we can have ne concern; but 
if a yellow fever breeding plant is to be set up before our gate, 


objection to Mr. Labouchere that prevented him from figuring as | the least we could do should be to see to it that the gate have a 
one of her liege Ministers, and that recollection by no means | good lock upon it. 
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WOODEN—OR OTHERWISE? 
Salt Lake Tribune. 
Carlisle's surpluses prove that as Secretary 
he is a figurehead. 


of the Treasury 
= x 


THE PATTER OF THE SHINGLE. 

Chicago Record. 

It will probably be unnecessary to do anything more than let 
the King of Spain see the shingle. 

* 
JUST WAIT AWHILE. 

Minneapolis (Minn.) Spectator. 

It is only a question of time when board of trade gambling 
will become as disreputable in the eyes of the public as any other 


kind. 





MUDSILLS—NOT HAYSEEDS. 
Philadelphia Inquirer 
Undoubtedly the reason why the Legislature is now consider- 
ing a back number tax bill is because there are too many back- 
number statesmen in the Legislature. 
we 


JUMPING ON GRESHAM. 
New York Tribune. 
Patrick Henry had ‘‘ but one lamp by which his feet were 
guided, and that was the light of experience’’—but Secretary 
Gresham has no use for that sort of lantern. 


BETTER STAY AT HOME. 
Manchester (N. H.) Union. 

Apropos of the proposed migration of negroes to Liberia, 
there appears to be a pretty deeply grounded conviction in the 
South and in the North as well, that what negroes there are in 
Africa should stay there, and those who are fortunate enough to 
have been born in this free country are better off to stay here. 


ok 2k 


DOWN WITH THE TORIES ! 
The Atlanta Constitution. 

It took us a generation to get rid of the Tories after the Revolu- 
tion, and we cannot afford to let them come to the front now and 
control the policy of the government which they have done so 
much to undermine. 

The Tories of the old days were American citizens who openly 
or secretly sympathized with England, and aided the government 
of that country in trying to establish its political supremacy over 
the United States. The Tories of to-day are doing precisely the 
same thing in a different way. They are leagued with foreign 
capitalists in their attempt to make the American masses their 
financial serfs, and they are also endeavoring to strengthen foreign 
power in this hemisphere by urging the abandonment of the Mon- 
roe doctrine, the one thing which prevents the British from seiz- 
ing territory in Central and South America. 

If we understand our people, they are as much opposed to 
the new Tories as their grandfathers were to the old Tories. 
There should be no room on this continent for the enemies of our 
government and its institutions. The Tories who are carrying 
out the policy of the foreign Shylocks are as obnoxious as the 
Tories who sided with King George. 

What we need now is a revival of the American spirit. 

Let us have a Jeffersonian or a Jacksonian revival—in other 
words, a revival of the genuine American sentiment. We can 
make ours the first nation of the world if we are self-respecting, 
true to ourselves and fearless in maintaining our rights. It is 
time for us to put other nations upon notice that the American 
flag is the biggest thing on this side of the globe and must be re- 
spected. 

Whenever the Monroe doctrine is defied we should draw the 
sword if the offending nation persists in its policy. 

In order to be a great nation we must have our own finan- 
cial, domestic and foreign policy. If we yield to the Tories who 
represent the money kings and other monarchs of Europe, then 
we waste all the blood and treasure expended in the Revolution. 

Let us exalt the American name and revive the American 
spirit, and guard well the inheritance handed down by the men 
who fought at Bunker Hill, King’s Mountain and New Orleans. 
Down with the Tories, is as good a rallying cry as it was a cen- 
tury ago. The men who would plunge us into financial bondage 
to England, and give that country the control of Spanish-America, 
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are Tories of the worst type. This country must be ruled by men 
who, whether natives or foreigners, are thoroughly American in 
sentiment. 


WORD FROM ENGLAND. 





The Bradford Observer. 

The United States Consul for Bradford reports that during 
January the value of the declared exports from the consular district 
of Bradford to the United States was £461,667 10s. 1d., as compared 
with £78,419 1os. 7d. forthe corresponding month of last year. The 
increase therefore is £383,427 10s. 7d. The statement which he 
supplies of Bradford exports to the United States during January, 
1895, is the handsomest array of figures that has appeared under 
that heading for a long time. The total value of declared goods 
last month was £461,667, which very nearly touches high-water 
mark. It is the more impressive by contrast with the record of 
the previous January, which could only boast the meager total of 
478,419. No doubt we shall be told that only the small change 
of this big business was ‘profit, but anyhow in face of the figures 
it is difficult to believe that there can have been much lack of 
employment lately so far as the staple trade of the town is con- 
cerned. The figures are as interesting in detail as in bulk. For the 
first time since the new tariff came into full force there is an oppor- 
tunity of comparing the exports of raw materials and of manu- 
factured goods. Wool, tops, and noils, which in January, 1894, 
counted for nothing at all, amounted last month to £48,000. 
This will scarcely alarm the observer who notes that between the 
two months the exports of stuff goods jumped from £34,879 to 
£164,979, and worsted coatings from £17,606 to £154,513. 
Having begun the year so well, it is to be hoped that Cousin 
Jonathan is not going to spoil it, for himself and us, by indulging 
in another financial panic. 


CHIPS FOR CAPITALISTS. 








“4 | \HE ashes of coal from the mines of the Transvaal Coal Trust 
and other companies in South Africa have been analyzed 
recently and found to contain over nine pennyweights of 

gold to the ton. 

** 

M. Anatole Leroy Beaulieu, the French political economist, 
who is not a radical, proposes that a tax be put upon the French 
‘‘rentes ’’ as a concession to the Socialists. The ‘‘rentes’’ are 
the equivalent in France of registered government bonds. 


* 

Judge Allen, of the United States Court, in Denver, has 
granted the petition of Edward T. Jeffery, Receiver of the Rio 
Grande Sonthern Railroad, to sign a contract with the Rio Grande 
Railroad by which the management and indebtedness of the Rio 
Grande Southern is to be assumed by the Rio Grande Road. 

The United States has only one nickle mine, which has paid 
a profit, and it has now elosed down, owing to its inability to 
compete in cost of production with the Canadian mines. It is 
located in Pennsylvania, near Lancaster. It embraces several 
lodes. ‘They were operated as early as 1744, when they were 
mined for copper. ‘Tradition says that they were known and oper- 
ated as early as 1718. For eighty or ninety years after 1744 they 
were operated at times by different companies, and were finally 
abandoned because the expense of mining was more than was 
realized for the metal obtained. After remaining idle for forty 
years or so in 1849 the Gap Mining Company was organized, and 
mining operations were resumed. Nothing was known at that 
time about nickle being contained in the mines. They were 
operated for copper alone, and it was not until 1882 that Captain 
Charles Doble, the present superintendent, discovered that there 
was nickle in the mines. For years the miners had been finding 
and throwing aside as worthless an ore which they mistook for a 
sulphuret of iron and had dubbed ‘‘ mandie.’’ Mr. Doble saw the 
ore, and knowing it was not iron pyrites, or fool’s gold, sent 
specimens to Professor F. A. Genth, the noted mineralogist, and 
he determined the ore to be sulphate of nickle. The name of the 
mine was changed from the Gap Copper Mines to the Gap Nickle 
Mines, and active preparations were immediately begun.—Mining 
Industry. 
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SCIENTIFIC SCRAPS. 
LEAD-COVERED CABLE at the bottom of the Hudson 
River depends for its electrical insulation on thin strips of 
paper wrapped around the interior wires. 


se 
*K 


One of the most striking facts in the whole range of chem 
istry is that the two substances, ammonia and nitric acid, 
essentially opposite in character, are readily convertible one into 
the other. 


50 





Amber is the fossilized resinous exudation from several 
species of now extinct trees. Fine pieces are literally worth their 
weight in gold. The largest mass in the world is exhibited in the 
royal cabinet in Berlin. 
valued at $30,000. 





Extreme cold benumbs the mental faculties. A German 
physician noted that during the retreat of the French from 
Moscow one of the earliest symptoms of the cold was loss of 
memory. Many soldiers forgot the names of articles of food, of 
their comrades and even their own names. 


*_K 
**k 
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It weighs eighteen pounds, and is | 


Two volumes by Dr. John Murray, just out, a history of | 


ocean expeditions and a summary of the scientific results 
obtained, complete the publication of the results of the great 
Challenger expedition. The exploration took place in 1872-76. 
In its investigations the vessel cruised over 69,000 miles; the 


collections and observations have occupied scientific specialists | 


all over the world ever since to work them out, and the results 
are embodied in fifty enormous quarto volumes, which it has 
taken eighteen years to print. 
* 

The medical statistics of this country have been studied by 
Dr. John T. Billings, from the racial standpoint. He deduces 
many curious facts: The infantile death-rate among the blacks is 
very high; the race itself is shorter-lived than the white; it is 
less liable than the white to malaria, yellow fever and cancer, but 
succumbs more readily to tuberculosis and pneumonia. 


high ; tuberculosis, pneumonia and alcoholism cut them down. 
Germans are especially liable to digestive disorders and cancer. 
Jews have a low death-rate; they live long; their diseases are 
diabetes, locomotor ataxia and kindred nervous ailments.—Zzon’s 
flerald, Boston. 


COMMENT ON CURRENT VERSE. 

HE delicate aspirations and inspirations of Easter color 
somewhat the popular poetry of the month, giving us such 
tender bits of didacticism as the phrasing from Luke 

XViii. 2, which has the place of honor in Scribner's. The lesson 


Irish | 
children survive infantile diseases, but the adult death-rate is | 








is well enforced and is singularly in need of enforcement, nor do 
we miss the soft music of the lutes, albeit they be not touched to | 


Lydian airs. It is to be wished the author had not chosen to 
remain anonymous ; but it is a safe guess to assume the author 
to be a woman—the feminine note is in evidence throughout. 

Mr. Blackburn’s ‘‘ Easter Hymn’’ is less spiritual and more 
spirited : 

‘Wave, woods, your blossoms all—— 
Grim Death is dead! 
Ye weeping funeral trees, 
Lift up your head! 
Christ is risen!”’ 

It is creditable to Mr. Blackburn’s work that it rises superior 
to the depressing influences of Mr. McCarter’s illustrations—pre- 
Raphaelitish affectations, which are a long way off from Rossetti 
and Burne Jones. 

Miss Edith Thomas’ ‘‘The Compass’’ is an experiment— 
perhaps in hexameter, though accent and quantity seem to get 
into difficulties in the fourth stanza—and the moral is so clear 
that he who runs may read. 

Better than all—and one of the most nearly perfect contribu- 
tions to recent verse—is Mr. Pitts Duffield’s fine poem ‘‘ To a 
Greek Victory.’’ It is like manna in the wilderness to come upon 
a piece of work like this, while wandering through the too often 
arid pages of American and English magazines. For here are 
the sure touch, the sane expression, the sensuousness, the noble 
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restraint of all true art. The poem should be read in its entirety, 
and we almost fear to molest its organic unity by making an ex- 
tract; yet here is the second of the seven stanzas : 


‘*Strange, headless loveliness, whose ruin seems 
Divinely lovelier than what we complete ; 
Unpassing limbs, ungirdled robe that streams 
In lawny ripples like low brooks that meet 
Some swell of parting shoals; firm, bruised breasts 
And feathered marble plumes; round woman’s arm 
Stretched forth to nothing; lo, in every one, 

The truth of Hellas rests— 
Unquenched, undying altars, while one charm 
Still glows beneath the seasonable sun.’’ 


The high standard here indicated is maintained; there is no 
falling off in the utterance, and no finer lines than the last two : 


“Let us, too, gather sometimes with thy dead 
Round reverend hearths where Beauty still inspires.’ 


’ 


When Mr. Robert Beverly Hale writes of ‘‘ My Tormentor ”’ 
(in the April Lzppzucott) he gives utterance to that feeling of un- 
rest of whose stirrings we are all conscious. 

Professor Roberts grows almost cynical in his quatrain, ‘‘ The 
Comedy,’’ and Mr. Champion Bissell spoils what might have been 
a good sonnet by irregular construction. The employment of the 
final Alexandrine is sometimes admirable, but not here ; and as 
for a poet doing as he chooses with his rhymes—well, it helps 
neither poet nor poetry. The remaining verse hardly calls for 
comment. 

Mention of the Philadelphia magazine leads up, naturally 
enough, to notice of a venture which, if it shall be sustained. will 
do much to vindicate a claim to Philadelphia originality in things 
literary. For here before us lies ‘‘ Moods,’’ in white vellum 
cover and a startling Aubrey Beardsley effect in red and yellow. 
‘‘Moods’’ is described as ‘‘ A Journal Intime,’’ andsoindeed it seems 
to be—with its atmosphere of a Bohemian brotherhood and the 
very material evidences of comforting cigars in the holes burned 
in the paper from the falling ash. It is novel in conception from 
cover to cover, and is exceedingly well done. In place of the 
conventional table of contents we are presented with a ‘‘ Finding 
List.’’ The printing is done on but one side of the paper, and 
(strangest of all for a periodical) the edition is limited to 200 
numbered copies! Of course, our present concern is only with the 
verse contributions which are furnished by Charles M. Snyder, 
Henry A. Ingram, A. B. Gordon-Davis and Howard Fremont 
Stratton. We have space only for Mr. Ingram’s musical Triolet : 


‘*Oh, cold and proud blue eyes, 
You challenge, yet defy me! 
Strange, that beneath such guise, 
Oh, cold and proud blue eyes, 
Should lurk what half belies 
The doubt wherewith you try me. 
Oh, cold and proud blue eyes 
You challenge, yet defy me.”’ 


‘“Moods’’ excites some pleasant anticipation and much 
lively curiosity. It ought to have a warm welcome. 

It is very delightful to find the Arde/ot giving usan admirable 
selection from the scarce little volume of Latin student songs, 
translated by John Addington Symonds, and published under the 
title ‘‘ Wine, Women and Song,’’—a title, by the way, which is 
a trifle misleading. ‘The present editor shows excellent judgment 
in prefixing Mr. Symond’s own phrases—mere brief comments— 
to the lyrics chosen, and we derive from both verses and com- 
ments a wonderfully vital sense of an existence wholly foreign to 
present-day ideals—the life of the wandering students of an age 
preceding the Renaissance. 


“« Wer liebt nicht Weib, Wein und Gesang 
Der bleibt ein Narr Sein Lebenslang.”’ 


So wrote Martin Luther, and it may be taken as a fitting text. 

It is interesting to note how closely some of these transla- 
tions resemble the lovely snatches of Elizabethian song which we 
are wont to regard as English-born. One of the best lyrics of 
the series is the ‘‘Invitation to the Dance.’’ As Mr. Symonds 
has remarked, it ‘‘ has the true accent of what may be called the 
Musa Vagabundula.”’ 

‘* Cast aside dull books and thought ; 
Sweet is folly, sweet is play: 
Take the pleasure spring hath brought 
In youth’s opening holiday ! 
* * * 
‘« There the lad who lists may see 
Which among the maids is kind : 
There young limbs deliciously 
Flashing through the dance’s wind : 
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‘* Like a dream our prime is flown, 
Prisoned in a study ; 
Sport and folly are youth’s own, 
Tender youth and ruddy.”’ 


‘‘A Carol of Wine’’ is distinctly a parody upon a well-known 
hymn to the Virgin. It loses in interest in proportion to its ir- 
reverence, but its literary value is not to be questioned : 


“In dulci Jubilo, 
Sing we, make merry so! 
Sing our heart’s pleasure. 
Latet in poculo, 
Drawn from the cask good measure, 
Pro hoc convivio, 
Nunc, nunc bibito!”’ 


There is plenty more, but the necessity of compression is 
inexorable. 
Many of the April periodicals claim attention, but must be 
held as a pleasure deferred. 
FRANCIS HOWARD WILLIAMS. 


THINGS WORTH NOTING. 


N bleaching linen loses one-third of its weight—cotton, one- 
twentieth. 
* UF 
We are all apt to forget that happiness grows at our own fire- 
side, and is not to be picked up in strangers’ houses. 


3 


Wool weaving was regularly begun in England in 1331, by 
Flemish weavers. 
Fe 
Genuine cashmere shawls were exported from Cashmere to 
Rome, A. D. 271. 
* kK 
The smallest watch in the world has just been completed by 
some Bombay jeweler. It is not larger than a two-anna bit (about 
the size of a dime), and has the most perfect jeweled lever move- 
ment and a fully compensated chronometer balance. 


*_K 
* 


The amethyst is the softest of all the stones called jewels. 
It is crystallized flint, otherwise rock crystal, tinted in various 
shades of violet, this color being produced by iron and manganese. 
The cause of the unpopularity of the amethyst for jewelry is that 
it loses its color at night. 
** ok 
Now is the time to think of preparing a bed or boxes in which 
to grow the herbs so much used in the best cooking. Summer 
savory, thyme, sweet marjoram, chervil and tarragon can be raised 
in sufficient quantity forthe use of an average-sized family even 
in a city back yard or in boxes on the fire-escape. 
* ok 
* 


In obtaining a serum for the anti-toxine treatment about ten 
quarts is the amount drawn from each horse at one time on the 
average. The animals suffer no perceptible exhaustion, and are 
not made useless for other purposes. Among the twenty-five 
horses now owned by the British Institute is a grandson of Blair 
Athol. 

2k 

Incandescent electric light is the least harmful to the eyes of 
all artificial lights, says Dr. Trousseau, surgeon of the Paris 
Quinze Vingts Eye Hospital. Next comes the light given by 
kerosene lamps, which is good for ordinary purposes. He con- 
demns as injurious the light of oil, and particularly by candles, 
and considers the gas jet the most hurtful of all. 

* 


Very high prices, in some cases the highest on record, were 
obtained for postage stamps at a recent London sale. A Ceylon 
fourpence rose, unused, brought $650; a Mauritus post-paid two- 
pence blue, $460; a Cape of Good Hope one-penny blue, error, 
$325; fourpence red, error, $260; a Rennion 15 centimes, first 
issue, $250. Two hundred dollars each were paid for a New 


Brunswick violet one-shilling stamp, and a British Guiana yellow 
four-cent stamp ; nineteen other stamps were sold for $100 or over 
each, and eleven for $50 or more, 
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Wanamaker’s 


BOOK NEWS 


For April, has a plate-paper por- 
trait of Margaret E. Sangster ; 
lots of illustrations from the new- 
est books and thirty-eight pages 
a-brim with news of the books and 
authors. Book NrEws is welcomed 
monthly by thousands of bookish 
people for its unbiased news of the 
book world; and is as eagerly wel- 
comed by other thousands who, 
having no time to be book-wornis, 
thank the good fortune that gives 
them insight of all the new books 
and lets them keep up fairly with 
the times by reading only a few. It 
deserves ten times the circulation it 


has. 5c a number; 50¢ a year. 
Book Store, Thirteenth Street. 


MEN’S MACKINTOSHES 


One man paid the price and gave 
us this into the bargain: ‘‘ The only 
perfect stock of mackintoshes is at 
Wanamaker’s.’’ He was right— 
and ‘‘perfect’’ meant easiest prices 


as well as most dependable goods. 
Chestnut Street. 


SILVERWARE 


One of the now-and-then savings 
you'd never guess the reason for. 
Goods are right; prices were right 
and yet we shade them. Quadruple 
Plate. 

100 Syrup Pitchers, at $2 from $3.75. 

100 Cake Baskets, at $2 from $3.75. 

Berry Dishes, at $2 from $3.50. 

20 Water Pitchers, at $2.50 from $3.75. 

30 Coffee Urns, at $7.50 from $15. 

10 Five O’Clock Tea Kettles, at $6.50 

from $12. 

Baking Dishes, at $4.50 from $8. 


Second Floor. 


Gloves—Men’s and Women’s 


A Glove windfall for men: about 
3,500 pairs are going to be sold here 
at 75c apair. Some 2osorts; some 
Dent’s; some Fownes; some Per- 
rin’s; some Trefousse; some have 
been $2—none under $1.25. 

Women’s Gloves—New lots near 
every day; full of Eastertime sug- 
gestiveness: none more so than a 
special importation from Grenoble; 
made in Foster, Paul & Co.’s fac- 
tory there and with their lacing- 
fastening instead of buttons. Beau- 
tiful shades; perfect embroidery, 


$1.50 instead of $2. 


Women’s Gloves—Mint Corner. 
Men's Gloyes— Market Street. 


Joun WANAMAKER, 
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Agents—Odell’s Chemical Ink Eraser. 
Sells to every business house. Write. 
Sample 15c. Bradford, Pa. 








Richard 
w— (Campion 


WORSTED YARNS 


Selling Agent for Bristol Worsted Mills, 
Highland Worsted Mills, Merion 
Worsted Mills 


No. 17 Bank Street 
Philadelphia, Pa. 








BARKER & COMPANY 
429 Chestnut Street 


Philadelphia 


Conduct a general financial business. 
Special facilities for the negotiation 
of corporation and other loans, both 
in American and European markets. 
European correspondents very in- 
fluential. Stocks and bonds bought 
and sold on commission. 


For Sale 


Denver Bonds 


Mortgages 





and 


$25,000 on a property valued at 
over $80,000; interest 6% per an- 
num. $15,0000na property valued 
at over $60,000; interest 6% per 
annum. For particulars apply to 
Post Office Box go05, Philadelphia, 
Penna. 





Found—Work for honest unemployed ; 
either sex. $3 to $10 daily. One man 
$90, 7 days; 50c. starts U. Sample 5c. 
Odell Chem. Ink Eraser Co., Bradford, Pa. 


THESE HARD TIMES: 


WHEREFORE AND How LONG. 


BY 
REV. J. C. ELLIOTT. 








ILLUSTRATED BY J. S. BENNER. 





A most serious and thoughtful discus- 
sion of the silver question presented ina 
very clear and readable manner. 


Price, cloth, 6Oc.; paper, 40c. 
For sale at offices of ‘‘ THE AMERICAN,’’ 
119 S. Fourth Street, Phila. 


RANKIN & KELLOGG, 


ARCHITECTS, 
1024 WALNUT STREET, 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 








Special attention given to insane asy- 
lume and public institutions. 
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RAILROADS AND RECEIVERS. 


ORK will shortly begin on the Little Rock and Pacific Rail- 
road, from Little Rock to Fort Smith. 
ok 





R. M. Allen, District Passenger Agent of the Chicago, Peoria 
and St. Louis, has become Assistant General Passenger Agent of 
the Louisville, Evansville and St. Louis. 

; a 
* 

Notice has been sent by the New York Central to Western 
lines that certain classes of large furniture cars cannot be accepted 
for transportation over that line on account of the tunnel at Sing 
Sing. 

* Ok 

Inquiry into the cause of the frequent railroad accidents in 
the State of North Carolina has elicited the fact that there are a 
greater number of boys under eighteen years of age, handling train 
orders, employed by the railroads of that State than by those of 
any other State having the same railroad mileage. 

* Lk 


The Pennsylvania Railroad Company is building some new 
engines which are to maintain a speed of one hundred miles an 
hour ‘‘ when ascending the steep grades and rounding the sharp 
curves on the Alleghany Mountains.’’ The speed at which the 
engines are to travel on straight and level lengths of the line is 
not stated. 


* 4 


The owners of timber land at Lac des Quinze, on the Upper 
Ottawa, Canada, are about to build an electric railway on the 
banks of that river from Lake Temiscamingue to Lac des Quinze, 
which empties into the Temiscamingue and receives its name 
from the fifteen rapids between it and the first named body of 
water, these rendering it unfit for navigation. The railway would 
overcome this barrier and the power for furnishing the electricity 
could easily be taken from the falls. The railway would be of 
considerable length. 

* 

Only one of the prominent roads in England paints its engines 
black, but that road (the London and Northwestern) adds so much 
striping that it gives the engine a very rich and expensive appear- 
ance. The colors in use on some of the roads are very gorgeous, 
for example: The Caledonian and the Great Eastern passenger 
engines are painted a rich blue color all over, with considerable 
striping and a monogram and coat-of-arms of the road on the 
wheel-cover guards ; the Midland engines are painted a dark ver- 
million; the London and Southwestern and the Northeastern 
engines a brilliant green; the Great Western engines a sort of a 


chocolate color. 


¥** 


The consolidation of all the street railways of St. Louis, Mo., 
under one management is being carefully planned and worked out. 
Bills are being introduced at Jefferson City which will remove the 
hindrances which have hitherto stood in the way of the unifica- 
tion. One of these permits corporations to capitalize up to 
$50,000,000, instead of $10,000,000, as now; a second allows 
corporations to use the stock of any other concern with which 
they may consolidate ; while a third repeals all provisions now 
preventing the consolidating of private corporations. The cor- 
poration which is to include all the street railroads will, it is said, 
be entitled the St. Louis Traction Company, and will probably be 
capitalized at $20,000,000. 


NUGGETS AND NUBBINS. 


LOBBS—Why do you call one of your relatives ‘‘ Aunt’’ and 
the other ‘‘ Awnt’’ ? 
Slobbs—Well, the other has money. 


* * 


Critical Barber (feeling new customer’s bristles)—Where did 
you get shaved last, sir ? 
Customer—On my face. 


* 


Mamma—Sally, if you had a little spunk you'd stand better 
in your class. Do you know what spunk is ? 
Sally (moodily)—TI suppose it’s the past particle of ‘‘spank.’’ 
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‘‘T’m so sorry your papa is dead, 


ing,’’ replied the child; 


* 





”’ said a lady to a little girl, 
whose mamma had buried several husbands. ‘‘Oh, that’s noth- 


‘“my papas often die.”’ 


Mr. Pedagogs—Benny Bloodbumper, how do we know that 
the moon is 240,000 miles distant from the earth ? 
Benny (alarmed at the teacher's manner)—Y-y-you said so 


yourself, sir ? 
* ok 
* 


She was such a fine specimen of humanity, and her spouse 
was a little martinet, who fussed about giving orders right and 
left. He had bullied the cabman, and in vain did she try and 


keep him from making a fool of himself. 
said Jehu, suavely, as he whipped up his fiery 
you'll sell him, and buy a 


advice, ma’am,”’ 


steed, ‘‘ if you take my advice, ma’am, 


husband with part of the money.”’ 
LF 


“Tf you take my 


A German sportsman said to a well-known Scottish baronet 


the other day: 


‘Talking about dogs with keen scent, I have one in Ger- 
many that will compare favorably with any you have in Eng- 


land.’’ 


‘* Very remarkable dog, I suppose,”’ 
The day after I left home he broke his 


‘*T should say so. 


yawned the listener. 


chain, and although I had been away for hours, he tracked me 


merely by scent ! 


‘*T think you ought to take a bath, 


turning camly away. 


What do you think of that?" 


’ 


replied the Caledonian, 





Agents ake: 


ulars and Sample [5c. 


Make $5 a day selling our goods. 
200 per cent. profit. 
CH. H. ODELL, Bradford, Pa. 


Sell to every business 
50c. starts you. Partic- 





We have received a sample bottle of Odell’s Chemical Ink Eraser. It 
thoroughly erases blots or writing without destroying surface of the paper, 
so that errors may be corrected. Agents make 200 per cent. profit. Sample 
15c. Odell Chemical Ink Eraser Co., Bradford, Pa. 








take Cormantewn Ev ve. electric cars to Church St. qmpestes, 2 Sqs- east of cars, or Pa. R.R. to 
Carpenter Sta.,or Reading R.R.to Walnut Lane Sta. 


TREES: Descriptive DE. opie free mRUr attenit ONRAMENTAL. 








Men’s Shirts to Order. 


Skilled cut- 
ters and com- 
petent finishers 
employed in a 
factory fitted 
with every mod- 
ern appliance for 
prompt and ac- 
curate work,cou- 
pled with the use 
of only the best 
qualities of Lin- 
ens and Muslins, have placed the 
Shirts we make in the very front 
rank ot excellence. 





These are the chief reasons for 
the marked success of our business 
in custom-made Shirts. They have 
attained a reputation for fit, work- 
manship and wearing qualities that 
is unsurpassed in the shirt-making 
world. 


Prices are the lowest possible for 
such high-class work. 


Strawbridge & Clothier, 


Philadelphia, 


MEEHANS’ NURSERIES, Church and Chew Sts.,Germantown, Phila, 















AMERICAN MARINE 


The 
Shipping— 

— (Question 
in History 
and. 
Politics 
William W. Bates, 


Late United States Commissioner of Navi- 
gation; formerly Manager of the Inland 
Lloyds Register; author of Rules for the 
Construction and Classification of Vessels. 


In one volume, 8vo, $4.00. 
489 pages. 

Boston and New York: 
Houghton, Mifflin & Co., 1893. 
Also for sale by the Author: 

336 Centre Street, Chicago, Ill. 





Agents—Exclusive territory. 50c starts 
you. Samples and particulars 15c. Sells 
itself to every businessman. $3 to $104 day, 
Ch. H. Odell & Co,, Bradford, Pa. 
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KENSINGTON 
ENGINE____ 
WORKS, LTD. 


FRANCIS Bros. 
MANUFACTURERS 
BUCKEYE AUTOMATIC 
ENGINES 
BOILERS 

STEAM AND POWER 
PLANTS COMPLETE 
KENSINGTON FEED 
WATER HEATERS 
AND PURIFIERS 
KINYOUN-FRANCIS 
DISINFECTING 
MACHINERY 


FoR QUARANTINE, HOSPITAL AND 
MUNICIPAL SERVICE 





BEACH AND VIENNA STREETS 


704 ARCH STREET 
PHILADELPHIA 





THE AMERICAN. 


HUGHES & 
MULLER, 


1035-1037 Chestnut Street. 


Still Lower Prices in 
Our Young Men’s Department. 


Suitings, $30 to $4o. 


Cutaway Coats and 
Waistcoats, 


$30 to $40. 
Trousers, $10 to $14. 
Mr. Muller has made the usual 


Spring journey to London for New 
Goods and Styles. 
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Read It! 
Study It! 


Recommend It! 


ip’ 
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Corn’s FINANCIAL SCHOOL 
Is WAKING UP THE PEOPLE! 


The handsome 50-cent edition is offered 380 

to our friends and readers for CENTS. 

FOR SALE AT THE OFFICES OF ‘‘THE AMERICAN,”’ 119 S. FOURTH ST., 
OR SENT POSTPAID TO ANY ADDRESS ON RECEIPT OF PRICE. 





ESTABLISHED 1847. ---——_/ 


A. WHITNEY & SONS, 


CAR WHEEL WORKS, 


PHILADELPHIA. 





CHILLED AND STEEL-TIRED WHEELS 





for Engines and Cars. 


CHILLED WHEELS 





for Electric Railways and for light and special work of 


all kinds. 


BRAKE SHOES AND OTHER CASTINGS 





of specified strength and hardness. 





Gold Medal to 
Amateur Photographers. 





‘‘ Nothing better could be wished for.”’ 
—British Weekly. 

‘‘Far superior to ordinary guides."’ 
—London Daily Ch. 


(OPEN TO THE WORLD.) 


DARLINGTON'S 


1/- EACH. ILLUSTRATED. 


HANDBOOKS. 


Maps BY JOHN BARTHOLOMEW, F.R.G.S. 


‘* Sir Henry Ponsonby is commanded by the Queen 
to thank Mr. Darlington for a copy of his Handbook.”’ 


EDITED BY RALPH DARLINGTON, F.R.G.S. 


BOURNEMOUTH AND THE NEW 
FOREST. 
ABERYSTWITH, BARMOUTH, 


AND CARDIGAN BAY. 
THE VALE OF LLANGOLLEN. 


LLANGOLLEN—DARLINGTON & Co. 


THE ISLE OF WIGHT. 
THE CHANNEL ISLANDS, 
THE NORTH WALES COAST. 
THE BIRDS, WILD FLOWERS, 
FERNS, MOSSES, AND GRASSES 
OF NORTH WALES. 
LONDON—W. J. ADAMS & SONS. 


Crown 8vo., cloth, 2/-. 








The Dime Savings Bank 


OF PHILADELPHIA, 


1439 Chestnut Street. 





Large sums not over $5000 may be deposited. 
Interest allowed ou Deposits subject to withdrawal without previous notice. 


OFFICERS. 
President, DAIL.L.AS SANDERS. 
First Vice-President, ROBERT M. MCWADE. 
Second Vice-President, JACOB S. DISSTON. 
Secretary, R. EVANS PETERSON. 
Solicitors, GEORGE S. GRAHAM, WILLIAM WILKINS CARR. 
Teller, LUKE DILLON. 


TRUSTEES. 

THOMAS D. PEARCE, 
HON. BOIES PENROSE, 
RICHARD H. RUSHTON, 
MICHAEL J. RYAN, 
DALLAS SANDERS, 
NICHOLAS THOURON, 
HARRY B. TYLER, 

WM. H. GREEN. 


RICHARD L. AUSTIN, 
GEORGE W. BANKS, 
WILLIAM WILKINS CARR, 
JACOB S. DISSTON, 
GEORGE S. GRAHAM, 

COL. JAMES H. LAMBERT, 
ROBERT M. McWADE, 
GEORGE M. FRIEBIS, M. D., 


The Dime Savings Bank of Philadelphia was incorporated on April 9, 1890, under the general 
jaw of May 20, 1889, which restricts its investments to United States, City, County, Town or State 
Loans, and first mortgages on improved real estate in Pennsylvania. It cannot discount paper as 
a State bank can. 

To become a Depositor it is not necessary for you to find anyone to introduce you at the 
Savings Bank, come yourself, teil the clerk you want to make a deposit, and he will wait on you 
and give you a book with the amount of your deposit written in it. After this you may deposit 
or draw as often or as seldom as you wish. The Dime Savings Bank of Philadelphia can accom- 
modate all class of depositors, the one who has large sums awaiting investment, as also the me- 
chanic and laborer desiring to provide for a rainy day by putting away a small amount at a time, 
All are welcome. 





